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LITERATURE. 
The Life of the Prince Consort. By Theodore 
Martin. Vol. III. (London: Smith, 


Elder & Co., 1877.) 


Tus third instalment of Mr. Martin’s work 
has a very different ordeal to encounter from 
that through which its immediate prede- 
cessor passed so triumphantly. The dramatic 
interest of the life of the Prince culminated 
in vol. ii. There the story was told (or, 
rather, was allowed with great tact and skill 
to tell itself) of how the nation began to be 
conscious that a certain power existed behind 
the Crown, which never thrust itself for- 
ward ostentatiously, but with which all 
statesmen and parties had to reckon, and 
which exercised a very real influence on all 
public affairs. The fact of its unobtrusive- 
ness, of its scrupulous silence under provo- 
cation—that it never stepped out and met 
its critics face to face in the ordinary politi- 
cal arena ; that it had no spokesman and no 
organ—was baffling and a little bewildering 
to the ordinary Englishman. On the whole 
he could not help admitting in his grumbling 
fashion that it was a power working for 
good—but! but! well, it didn’t work in the 
regular groove; and so John Bull, true to 
his deepest, if not his noblest, instinct, was 
inclined to look askance at it. And among 
his natural leaders, who, having better means 
of knowledge, should have known better, 
were men who either honestly shared John’s 
suspicions and doubts, or were ready to use 
them for their own purposes in the strife of 
parties and the struggle for power. The rise 
and growth of this feeling as regards the 
Prince, how it came to a head and was met 
and practically destroyed, gave, as we think, 
its special interest to the years from 1848 to 
1854. So far as the nation at large was 
concerned, the work was done no doubt 
earlier ; for anything like widespread popular 
jealousy of the Prince’s influence never ex- 
isted after the time of the Exhibition of 1851. 
But it was not till the opening of the session 
of 1854, with which vol. ii. closes, that 
justice was done to him by the ruling caste 
and the upper ten thousand. After cutting 
down his income, ignoring his rank, and 
endeavouring to leave him only just space 
enough to stand upon in English society 
and English life, the ruling caste and society 
at last fairly acknowledged themselves 
beaten and slightly penitent. The leaders 
of both parties, in both Houses, bore the 
most emphatic public witness to the Prince 
Consort’s loyalty, patriotism, and signal 
ability, so that he himself could write, “all 
the gossip and idle talk of the last fourteen 
years has been swept away by what has 





occurred.” The old jealousy, it is true, 
flickers up once or twice, under the assiduous 
fanning of some anonymous journalist or 
credulous M.P., during the two years of 
which vol. iii. treats, but it is harmless 
flickering, to which neither the nation nor 
any leading public man paid any serious 
heed. And so Mr. Martin’s last task has 
been something like what Sir Walter Scott’s 
would have been if he had had to add a 
volume to the end of Waverley or Old Mor- 
tality. The hero’s position has been already 
won and acknowledged: we know what 
manner of man he is, and how he will act 
under any given set of circumstances ; and 
so it is scarcely in human nature to take the 
same interest in the story as when the hero’s 
character or position was stil] unknown and 
unassured. 

Whether the consciousness of this has 
influenced Mr. Martin’s treatment of his 
subject we cannot of course say, but certain 
it is that his method has somewhat changed. 
The Prince is still the central figure, but he 
retires into the background much oftener 
than in the previous volume. For instance, 
in the long and very interesting chapter 
(Ixvi.) on the Queen’s visit to Napoleon, 
there is scarcely a page of the Prince’s 
views or doings; and the same remark 
applies to that on the Emperor’s visit to 
Windsor (Ixii.). Weshould have been very 
sorry to lose either, but cannot feel that 
they throw any light on the Prince’s 
character, though they do upon the Queen’s, 
from whose Journal some most vivid and 
interesting sketches are extracted, with here 
and there delightful touches, such as this 
from the account of the great review in the 
Champ de Mars: “Then the troops began 
to défiler in quick time, which took three- 
quarters of an hour: a beautiful spectacle ; 
such fine troops. The clothes of all the 
men are infinitely better made and cut than 
those of our soldiers, which provokes me 
much” (p. 336). Probably the book will 
be far more widely read, and therefore 
more useful, in its present shape ; but, from 
our point of view, when we learn that the 
Prince’s papers on the Eastern Question fill 
fifty folio volumes, containing “such a rich 
profusion of materials of the highest value 
that the embarrassment of selection has 
been one of the chief difficulties of the 
biographer’’ (p. vi.), we are inclined to 
wish that we had more of them in place at 
any rate of some of the extracts from 
speeches in Parliament, and narratives of 
party conflicts and the ebb and flow of 
popular opinion (mostly foolish), which, to 
those at least who lived through that event- 
ful time, are neither instructive nor profit- 
able reading. One side, however, of the 
Prince’s character comes out with quite new 
force in this volume. If any doubt lingered 
in our minds as to his thorough naturalisa- 
tion—whether he was not a cosmopolitan 
rather than a national statesman ; a member 
of the royal caste first, and afterwards an 
Englishman—it bas finally disappeared on 
reading this volume. In the last days of 
1853 he had heen warning the Cabinet that 
the war, if war there must be, should not 
be for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
the upholding of “ the barbaric and despotic 
yoke of the Mussulman.” Six months later 
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war is declared, the Palmerstonian view 
has unfortunately prevailed, and England is 
pledged, as he put it, “to see Turkey safe 
through her quarrel.” A cosmopolitan phi- 
losopher would have continued serenely to 
lecture ; a vain man in his position would 
probably have made common cause with 
factious Liberals or Peelites. The Prince is 
of quite another kidney, and feels (like Mr. 
Biglow)— 
“This weighing things does wal enough 
When war cools down and comes to writin’ ; 
But while it’s makin’, the true stuff 
Is pison-mad pig-headed fightin’. ” 

He neither philosophises nor cabals, but 
turns the whole strength of his powerful 
mind to the problem of how to thrash 
Russia, be the consequences what they may, 
even to the upholding of the yoke of the 
Mussulman. In this cause he talks to the 
King of Prussia (p. 42) with a plainness 
which ought to have waked up that weak 
potentate ; and puts the English view as his 
own before his “dear Uncle” Leopold 
(p. 446) in a way which must have shown 
that sagacious monarch that his old pupil 
had learned how to think and express him- 
self with rare vigour and tact; puts the 
plain truth about the British army to the pre- 
sent German Emperor (p. 414); and in 
fact “keeps the ring”’ for the land of his 
adoption among the big folk of the world with 
a heartiness and thoroughness, apart from 
its sagacity, which, if it should somewhat 
shock the cool judgment of critics, ought at 
any rate to warm the hearts of Englishmen. 
And this patriotism is the more attractive 
because he sees all the time the bad and 
weak, as well as the true and strong, side of 
“We must 
take the good and the bad together of a 
popular life which knows no limits to its 
freedom ’’ was his conclusion; and after all 
it is the best life for a nation, with all its 
drawbacks. 

The contrast between the characters of 
Napoleon III. and the Prince is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. The 
steadiness and tenacity of the latter, his 
carelessness for, and readiness to yield on, 
all but vital questions did more probably te 
hold the Emperor firmly to the alliance than 
all other influences. And certainly one 
rises from the book with something more 
of a liking for the Man of December than 
one ever thought it possible one could feel. 
The Queen, no bad judge of character, is com- 
pletely won by him; and the Prince writes : 
—‘I am glad to have known this extraor- 
dinary man ”’ (p. 255), “‘ whom it is certain] 
impossible not to like when you live with 
him, and to a certain extent not to admire ;”’ 
although “we are kept in continual hot 
water by the disquiet of our Imperial neigh- 
bour’’ (p. 300), who is continually sending 
telegraphic orders to his generals, wanting 
to go and take command himself, suggesting 
the partition of Russia, the raising of Poland, 
&c., &c. All these dangerous crazes are 
seriously treated, and finally disposed of, 
one after another, by the tact and steady 
purpose of the Prince and Lords Clarendon 
and Palmerston, who stand out in even 
more favourable contrast to the Freneh 
ministers. Take this quietly humorous 
sketch of M. Persigny as a specimen of the 
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material of the Napoleonic entourage and of 
the Prince’s faculty for taking their measure. 
“This M. Persigny approves himself a quite 
straightforward, honourable, well-meaning man, 
madly imprudent and naturalistic, and often very 
droll. To Lord Clarendon he will say when they 
meet in conference: ‘Ce pauvre Walewski m’a 
écrit une dépéche—voulez-vous que je vous la 
lise?’ ‘S'il vous plait.’ ‘Ah, je l’ai laissée & la 
maison ; mais n’importe, elle ne vaut pas la peine! ’ 
He is very fond of philosophising, and I have had 
many discussions with him, which, as I could not 
always coincide with his views, have ended by his 
taking me to his heart” (p. 301). 

And upon this madly imprudent, jaunty, 
well-meaning gentleman given to philoso- 
phising, and a small circle of whom he 
seems to have been a favourable specimen, 
Napoleon had to depend for getting his work 
done in a crisis like the Crimean war! It 
is impossible to read this book and not to 
wonder how the allies ever came through 
1855-6 so well as they did, or how the Empire 
could possibly have lasted through another 
fourteen years. And this record of the last 
Eastern struggle, coming out as it does at 
the present moment, must, we should think, 
humiliate most Englishmen when they con- 
trast the position of their country then and 
now. But we are not writing a political 
article, and so will abstain from comment. 

There is a charming little domestic idyl 
imbedded in these annals of stormy and 
troublesome times—the betrothal of the 
Princess Royal to the present Crown Prince 
of Prussia——and in it we happen upon one of 
the wisest and manliest letters which we 
have had the good fortune to meet with in 
these days. It is from the Prince to his future 
son-in-law, and deals (inter alia) with the pro- 
ceedings of the Prussian reactionists, backed 
by the Court, in the elections of 1855. The 
Prince asks himself what are the duties of 
those who are to come after “in reference 
to the sowing of such dragons’ teeth.” ‘I 
am constrained to answer to myself,” he goes 
on (p. 386), “that they are enjoined by 
morality, conscience, and patriotism not to 
stand aloof as indifferent spectators to the 
destruction of the Constitution that has been 
sworn to. . . . I would record a solemn pro- 
test against such proceedings, not by way of 
opposition to the Government, but in defence 
of the rights of those whose rights I should 
regard as inseparable from my own—those 
of my country and my people—and in order 
that I might absolve my conscience from any 
suspicion of participation in such unholy 
work.”’ Such a letter, if it stood alone, would 
suffice to prove how thoroughly the Prince 
Consort had mastered and been mastered by 
the best political traditions and principles of 
his adopted country. 

One fact which has certainly surprised us 
is stated by Mr. Martin, that the Prince 
Consort, with all his ability as a man of 
business, of which his reforms in the royal 
household and his management of the Dachy 
of Cornwall are signal proof, was never able 
to save out of his income; and that the 
stories of the vast fortune which he left are 
mere delusions. We can only say that we 
are not only surprised but sorry to hear it. 

On the whole this new volume must always 
stand as a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of our day, and if it has not to any great 
extent increased our knowledge of the Prince 





Consort, it has certainly helped to grave 
the lines of the picture more deeply, and to 
strengthen its colours. We think Mr. Martin 
has run some risk in postponing the fourth 
volume ; but he has proved himself a master 
in the business, and we have little doubt will 
make the end justify his method. 
Txos. Huanes. 








A Primer of Greek Literature. By R. C. 
Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1877.) 

Tuis primer is a model of clearness and con- 

secutiveness, betokening the easy mastery to 

be expected of a scholar whose praises are in 
all the schools: There is sufficient continuity 
to give the right impression of unity and de- 
velopment, while the characteristics of dif- 
ferent portions of the literature and of 
individual writers are sharply, and often 
very happily, distinguished. The result of 
much reading and thought is frequently 
summed up in a few graceful lines, and the 
author’s opinion upon disputed points (such 
as the Homeric question) is indicated with- 
out controversial emphasis. In treating a 
subject of no small extent and variety, he is 
remarkably equable. The curveting move- 
ment which belongs to a task of this kind 
is as well executed as possible. It is only 
here and there, however, as in describing 
Pindar or Demosthenes, that the writer 
finds some scope for his powers, and we 
hear the dvopévrwy Pnpdrwy opeypa, “the 
free fall of the forward feet,’ with which 
the readers of Mr. Jebb’s other works are 
familiar. Occasionally, as in describing 
Herodotus, he seems to jog contentedly 


‘along some well-worn groove; but for the 


most part his thought keeps the roadway 
very prettily. 

A few words from the account of the 
religious and moral ideas of Aeschylus may 
serve as an example of the style of this little 
book. ; 

“Thus the gods slowly teach men that sin 
entails suffering. Even in sleep a remembrance 
of anguish is busy at the heart, painfully instilling 
the lesson of virtue. Nay, the younger gods 
themselves have been thus disciplined by Neces- 
sity. Zeus, when he had overthrown an elder 
dynasty, at first abused his power. But Necessity 
taught him that he stood in need of wisdom, and 
must master, not by violence, the secret of Pro- 
metheus, 

“Thus in Aeschylus we are led up to the 
mysterious sources of divine and moral law. The 
war between the gods of heaven and hell is found 
to be no longer implacable, since both, constrained 
by Necessity, and aided by her daemonic ministers, 
are working in the cause of Righteousness,” 

That is well said. But even Mr. Jebb’s 
sure touch may fail him when he quotes from 
memory ; and there is one slip at least which 
must be remedied before the book is stereo- 
typed. In an allusion to the well-known 
fragment of Simonides about Danaé and 
Perseus we read (on page 64) that, “ as 
darkness comes and the storm arises, the 
child is afraid; but Danaé comforts and 
hushes him.’”’ The mother is afraid, and 
feels more lonely because the child is fast 
asleep. But she will not waken him; and 
as she gazes on his infant beauty her sorrow 
takes a calmer tone. Lewis CAMPBELL. 











Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria 
and Twnis. Illustrated by Facsimiles of 
his Drawings. By Lieut.-Colonel R. L. 
Playfair, H. B. M. Consul-General in 
Algeria. (London: C. Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1877.) 


THERE is too much reason to believe that 
the unfounded accusations of inaccuracy and 
exaggeration against the great traveller © 
James Bruce had the effect of disgusting and 
discouraging him, and thus deprived his 
country and the civilised world of much valu- 
able information which he had collected. The 
same kind of mischief has often been done 
to other explorers ; and it is not many months 
since much discredit was brought upon this 
country, in the eyes of foreign geographers, 
by the baseless attacks of ignorant and 
malicious critics on Sir George Nares and 
the proceedings of the successful and ad- 
mirably conducted Arctic. Expedition under 
his command. The publication of the 
valuable results of that expedition will 
shortly put those critics to shame. The 
fame of James Bruce has also been fully and 
completely vindicated by M. d’Abbadie and 
others who have gone over the same ground 
in Abyssinia, and now by Colonel Playfair 
in Algiers and Tunis. Colonel Playfair 
truly says that the more the countries in 
which James Bruce travelled have since been 
explored, the more his astonishing accuracy 
and truthfulness have been recognised. 
Bruce was consul at Algiers from 1762 
to 1765, and he afterwards travelled through 
Tunis to Tripoli, making a great number of 
drawings of the Roman and other ruins, and 
taking careful notes, but he never gave any 
results of these archaeological researches to 
the world. When Colonel Playfair became 
the successor of James Bruce at Algiers, his 
attention was naturally turned to the nume- 
rous ruins scattered over Algeria and Tunis, 
and he made enquiries as to whether any 
of the results of the travels of his great pre- 
decessor in northern Africa were still extant. 
These enquiries led to the discovery that 
there was a great store of Bruce’s work still 
preserved in the muniment-room at Kinnaird, 
which had never been published. Bruce 
had entertained. the idea of publishing a 
work on the antiquities of Africa, but he 
never commenced the letterpress; and he 
left a hundred sheets illustrating the prin- 
cipal subjects of archaeological interest 
in Algiers and Tunis, which have been 
carefully preserved by his heirs, besides 
voluminous manuscript notes. Colonel 
Playfair, when he was permitted to 
examine them, found that he knew some of 
the places, and could judge of the extreme 
fidelity of the drawings, and that others 
were priceless records of structures which 
no longer exist. The remainder he was un- 
able to identify, and this led to his deter- 
mination to follow Bruce in his wanderings, 
and ascertain the actual condition of these 
remarkable ruins within Algiers and Tunis. 
The present work is the result. It contains 


numerous facsimiles of Bruce’s drawings, 
and many of his original notes, in addition to 
Colonel Playfair’s own interesting narrative. 

The North African ruins, apart from 
their architectural merits, are of great 
historical interest. They take us back to 
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the times of Jugurtha and Sallust, of the 
learned and accomplished Juba, of the 
famous Bishop of Hippo, of Genseric and of 
Belisarius. Colonel Playfair’s first visit was 
to Julia Caesarea, the capital of Juba, which 
is near the charming little French town of 
Cherchel on the sea-coast, about seventy 
miles west of Algiers. The great tombs of 
Juba and his wife Cleopatra Selene, at 
Cherchel, and of the Numidian kings at 
Medrassen, remind one, in some respects, 
of the drawings of Buddhistic topes in India. 
Both consist of a cylindrical sculptured base, 
surmounted by a dome-like superstructure. 
In Algeria the sculptured rails of Sanchi 
and Amravati are replaced by engaged 
columns round the base of the tumulus. 
At Medrasseh there are sixty of these 
columns with Doric capitals, above which 
the tomb rises to sixty feet, with a diameter 
at the base of 193 feet. The central chamber 
was reached by excavation in 1872, but 
nothing of any interest was found. It had 
evidently been ransacked before. 

The triumphal arches, temples, and thea- 
tres of the old Roman cities of Numidia, if 
not more interesting, are far more beautiful 
than the tombs. Colonel Playfair has re- 
produced Bruce’s drawings of the triumphal 
arches at Timegad, Tebessa, and Mactor, 
in Tunis, of the aqueduct at Carthage, of 
the amphitheatre at El Djem, and of the 
temples at Timegad and Dougga. Bruce 
mentions the latter as one of the most 
beautiful ruins in white marble in the world, 
and he had preserved nine sketches of it. 
But the most interesting of the Algerian 
ruins was filled up with débris in Bruce’s 
time, and he was unaware of its existence. 
This is the great basilica of Theveste. It 
consists of a vast edifice 213 feet long by 
72 broad, the masonry being of immense 
blocks of stone, carefully cut and adjusted. 
Colonel Playfair’s description of this im- 
posing edifice is very interesting, and con- 
veys an admirable idea of the magnificence of 
these great courts of justice, which were sub- 
sequently converted into Christian churches. 
_ Colonel Playfair visited every place of 
amportance which Bruce mentioned, and 
examined and described every ruin drawn 
by the great traveller in Algeria and Tunis. 
But the value of this handsome volume is 
not confined to the results of archaeological 
researches, At the meeting of the British 
Association of 1875 Colonel Playfair read 
an interesting paper on his exploration of 
the Aures Mountains, in the south of the 
province of Constantine, and in the present 
work he gives a fuller and more detailed 
account of this region, The inhabitants are 
clearly of European origin, possibly de- 
scendants of the Vandals, and the women, 
who never conceal their faces, are of 
singular beauty. Gibbon, quoting from 
Shaw, referred to the white complexions and 
flaxen hair of a northern race being found 
in the heart of Moorish tribes; but he 
thought that the phenomenon mightnaturally 

ascribed to the elevation of the ground 
and the temperature of the air. This, of 
course, is quite inadmissible, and there can 
be no doubt of the northern origin of the 
people of the Aures Mountains. 

Not the least important part of Colonel 
Playfair’s work is that in which he discusses 





the physical changes caused by lapse of 
time as well as by man in the region of 
which he treats. It is here that geography 
and archaeology come in contact; for the 
study of such changes is of equal interest 
to the physical geographer and to the an- 
tiquary. The historian Gibbon long ago 
remarked that the neighbourhood of Car- 
thage—the sea, the land, and the rivers — 
was changed almost as much as the remains 
of man. This is the work of nature, but 
the greatest changes in this region are due 
to the destructive agency of man. 

In no country in the world are the evils 
caused by the destruction of forests, and 
the importance of conservancy, more mani- 
fest than in Tunis. During Roman occupa- 
tion this country supported 20,000,000 in- 
habitants. Now the population of the Tunis 
Regency is barely one million and a-half. 
The causes of this are clearly pointed out 
by Colonel Playfair. Where now there are 
treeless and arid plains, covered with sand 
and stones, incapable of supporting vege- 
table life, and intersected by water-courses 
in which no water flows, there were once 
extensive forests. Only a hundred years 
ago Bruce makes frequent allusion to 
forests through which he passed, where not 
a tree is now to be seen. As soon as the 
trees are cut down, the mould gets washed 
by winter rains into the valleys; succeeding 
rains carry down stones and gravel; sand is 
swept over all, and a fertile tract is con- 
verted into a desert. Colonel Playfair him- 
self distinctly observed layers of alluvion 
several feet below the surface, underlying 
strata of water-worn stones and barren 
sand. This was in places where deep 
cuttings had been made by winter torrents, 
leaving a section bare. 

At present the olive is the principal 
product of Tunis. It thrives almost every- 
where, and contents itself with the most 
brackish water. All along the coast there 
are fine plantations containing glorious old 
trees, though there is seldom the least sign 
of a young one being planted. Forest con- 
servancy is utterly neglected in Tunis. But 
the progress that has been made by the 
French Government in Algeria is already 
very satisfactory. Along the slopes of the 
Atlas and Aures Mountains there are forests 
of Aleppo pine up to 3,000 feet. The 
evergreen oak covers an area estimated at 
1,337,829 acres within the Tell of Algeria, 
while the cork oaks cover 617,206 acres. 
The region of the Atlas cedar is somewhat 
higher, from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, where these 
fine trees occupy 190,000 acres, while the 
cypress frequents the lower and arid portion 
of the Atlas range. These Algerian forests 
are now under a careful system of conserv- 
ancy, and interesting particulars respecting 
their management will be found in Major 
Seaton’s recent official Report on the forests 
and alpha resources of Algeria. 

Colonel Playfair’s work is a very hand- 
some quarto volume, containing twenty-nine 
full-page facsimiles of Bruce’s drawings, 
and a well-executed map, by Mr. Weller, of 
part of Algeria and the Regency of Tunis. 

Ciements R. Marxnam. 











The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from 
the Chinese, with an Introduction, by 
Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British 
Museum, and Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College, London. (London: Triib- 
ner & Co., 1877.) 


Proressor Dovetas is already favourably 
known as a labourer in the field of Chinese 
literature. His erudite lectures on Ohinese 
Language and Literature, and his Catalogue 
of Chinese Books, are, it may be safely pre- 
sumed, an ample guarantee of his compe- 
tence for the work of translation. His 
Life of Jenghiz is a compilation from three 
Chinese chronicles. By adopting this method 
he has not only secured for his readers the 
advantage of a continuous and connected 
narrative, but, it may be supposed, has 
exercised the right, so invaluable for Par- 
liamentary reporters and translators, of 
abridgment. With perhaps a very few ex- 
ceptions, these annals thus woven into a 
single narrative contain, without doubt, the 
materials of authentic history. 

Considering the great part which Jenghiz 
Khan has played in the story of the world, 
it is singular how disproportionately small is 
the attention which he has attracted in this 
country. Until recently no detailed account 
of his memorable career existed in the 
English tongue. This reproach has been 
removed by Mr. Howorth in his elaborate 
History of the Mongols, and he will long 
retain his pride of place as a most unwearied 
and successful explorer. Mr. Howorth has 
given a very luminous résumé of the cam- 


paign of “the great Mongol” in China, 


and we are thankful for further details 
from the labours of Prof. Douglas. These 
Chinese annals have been repeatedly drawn 
upon by Gaubil and Pauthier, by Erd- 
mann and Schott, by Hyacinthe and Kava- 
levsky, and other French, German, and 
Russian scholars, but they are abso- 
lutely new to the English reader. The 
volume is welcome, not only on account of 
its own intrinsic interest, but likewise as a 
hopeful sign of increased,attention paid to 
Oriental history. If fidelity to the original 
is the first requisite in a good translation, 
readability is the second; and this book is 
thoroughly readable, having the merit, so 
often lacking in Hastern annals, of riveting 
our eye on one central figure. The school 
of thinkers who theorise all history into fate 
—a mere game of irresistible necessity — 
who see in the evolution of human affairs 
the working of laws as inexorable as those 
which govern the processes of nature, and 
recognise in the most gifted leaders of their 
kind but solitary factors who could readily 
have been set aside for others that would 
have achieved their task, must pause when 
they come to apply their theory to the genius 
and career of Jenghiz. The destiny of his 
race appears to have been wrapped up in the 
child who “in the year 1162 in a Mongol 
tent on the banks of the river Onon first 
saw the light of day.” Legend had already 
surrounded the cradle of his ancestor 
Badantzar with supernatural omens, but the 
sole prognostic which accompanied the birth 
cf the great conqueror is given in the 
words :—‘‘ ‘A clot of congealed blood like a 
red stone was found in his clenched hand; 
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and because he saw in it a mysterious refer- 
ence to his victory over the Tartar chieftain 
his father called him Temuchin.” It is 
worthy of note that the list of ancestral 
names between Budantzar and Temuchin 
is in the Chinese annals in almost perfect 
accord with those found in the Mongolian 
chronicle of Sanang Setzen, and the Persian 
of Raschid. They harmonise also pretty 
well in their respective accounts of the 
change of Temuchin’s name to Jenghiz on 
the occasion of his assuming the title of 
Khaghan. “At the request of the assem- 
bled chiefs he took the name of Jenghiz,” 
says the authority of Prof. Douglas; and 
he gives the note “ Sinice Ching-sze—.e. 
Perfect Warrior.” He is not responsible 
for this attempt at etymology, and it must 
be taken for what it is worth. In sooth, 
the meaning of the name has been a sore 
puzzle to Mongolian scholars. The con- 
jecture of M. D’Ohsson that it is derived 
from Tching, a Mongolian word signifying 
dauntless, is possibly nearer the truth, 
although it is by no means endorsed by even 
the majority of Turanian authorities. 

The special interest of this biography 

begins in the invasion of China, and latterly 
it centres in the career of Muhule, whom 
the Khan appointed generalissimo of his 
forces; but it is largely the interest that 
belongs to a tale of butchery and pillage, 
the interest that we feel in the ravages of 
the pestilence which two centuries later, 
starting from the same quarter of the earth, 
depopulated whole cities and scattered the 
families of many tribes like chaff. Jenghiz 
Khan, like the Roman, “turned countries 
into a wilderness” and called it empire. 
There is but a single oasis in this mono- 
tonous desert waste over which the eye can 
linger for a moment with pleasure. It is in 
the story of Chutsai, whom, on the taking 
of Peking, the Khan attached to his own 
person, and who as his good genius acquired 
a boundless influence over his captor. 
“To his praise be it said that he always used that 
influence on the side of mercy. .... When 
cities and districts fell into the hands of the 
Mongols, instead of carrying away captives, 
Chutsai possessed himself of all the books and 
medicines he could tind, and saved thousands of 
lives by his medical skill.” 

May we express the hope that this Jro- 
chure is only the first contribution of Mr. 
Douglas to Mongolian history ? 

W. C. Sractysrass. 








The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, Author of ‘“ Confessions 
of a Thug,” “ Tara,” &c, Edited by his 
Daughter, with Preface by Henry Reeve. 
In Two Volumes. (Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 


Tue few English who were left in Mentone 
in the May of last year, when Colonel 
Meadows Taylor died, knew that he had 
written some admirable Indian novels, and 
that he had rendered valuable service in the 
East of some kind or other; but their know- 
ledge went no farther; and this, we fancy, 
is very much the state of information of the 
English reading public in regard to Colonel 
Taylor. The Confessions of a Thug and 
Tara are two works which made a great im- 





mediate impression, and which the world 
will not soon let die. It was as if the 
blinding sun-light and the golden haze 
which obscure an Indian landscape had been 
suddenly changed into a clear air in which 
every mountain-range, great river, and 
stretch of jungle became distinctly visible, 
as also the human life which belonged to 
them. The graphic sketches of Mrs. Postans 
had afforded some glimpses of the same kind 
before, and John Lang had given us some 
racy but too superficial delineations of 
Anglo-Indian life, especially on its flirtation 
side, as practised on the spurs of the Hima- 
laya, but Meadows Taylor really introduced 
us to the life of the people of India. In 
saying so I do not mean to assert that the 
experiences of a Thug are altogether typical 
of even the strange existence of secret castes, 
wandering merchants, and jungle tribes in 
India; or that in Tara there may not 
have been introduced elements of thought 
and feeling which belong to Europe; but 
those two books were essentially true, as 
well as minutely so in their delineations of 
Indian life, while at the same time they 
were exceedingly readable and interesting. 
Any objection which can be taken to them 
would apply equally to the romances of Sir 
Walter Scott and to all the stories of the 
great novelists which are not directly 
realistic. It appears from this Autobiography 
that Colonel Taylor devoted special attention 
to the practices of the Thugs before Colonel 
Sleeman tracked these clearly out; and so, 
from his own personal knowledge as well 
as from the investigations of others, he was 
enabled to present a wonderful and true 
picture of a special phase of Indian life. 
But this phase, extraordinary as it appears, 
is not sensational in the sense of being 
entirely exceptional. Something not essen- 
tially different from it might be found even 
at this day in the great pilgrimages of 
India, in the life of the Bawas and other 
devotees, and even in the inner life of the 
great cities of India. In Tara the cha- 
racter of the Mahrattas and the wonderful 
scenery of the Konkan, the Deccan, and of 
the Konkan-Ghaut-Mahta, are reproduced 
with remarkable fidelity and power. As in 
every great painting, there are details 
to which exception may be taken by 
those minutely acquainted with the subject ; 
but these are unimportant, and are almost 
unavoidable if a great, true picture is to be 
presented at all. One good result of these 
books by Colonel Taylor is that he has almost 
formed a school of Indian novelists, and the 
latest production of that school—the City of 
Sunshine, by Mr. Allardyce—-is really a valu- 
able addition to English literature. I know 
not whether to admire most the easy com- 
mand which a short residence in India has 
given its author of Indian life, or his happy 
power of understanding and reproducing 
Eastern character. 

The chief but not the sole interest of 
Colonel Taylor’s Autobiography lies in his 
account of himself, and of the steady course 
of fearless, high-minded activity which car- 
ried him through difficulties before which 
many men of higher intellectual qualities 
than himself might have succumbed. Though 
of good family and connected with several 
persons of eminence in England, he had not 





the advantage of a collegiate or even a good 
school education, and did not enter India 
either as a civilian or an English officer, 
In fact he landed in Bombay, at the 
age of fifteen, in a position which was 
no better than that of a shop-boy, but he 
had the advantage of finding there a dis- 
tant relative, who was chief secretary to 
the Local Government. This relative pro- 
cured him a subaltern’s commission in the 
army of the Nizam, and gave him valuable 
advice and a few useful presents from time 
to time; but, from the point of receiving 
his unimportant commission, Meadows Tay- 
lor may be said to have worked his own way 
through military services into revenue and 
other civilian duties, under the British Go- 
vernment, until he retired with the honorary 
rank and full pension of an English colonel, 
and able to look back upon a long career of 
usefulness and honour. This he accom. 
plished by arduous devotion to the duties 
which lay immediately before him, however 
difficult or uncongenial to himself they 
might be; by using his spare time in pre- 
paring himself for duties which were only 
in anticipation; by familiarising himself 
with native languages and customs; and by 
treating the people of India in a gentle. 
manly and genial manner, which soon gave 
him an immense influence over them. The 
story of his career is told by Colonel Taylor 
without vanity, and without any unneces- 
sary egotism. The attentive reader will 
perceive how much of its success was due 
to his personal relations with the people of 
India. We find nothing of that overbear- 
ing and brutal treatment of them which 
reached its maximum shortly before the 
Mutiny, though it was combined with 
the most injudicious pampering of the 
Pardeshi Sepoys, and just as little of that 
glossing over their vices, flattering their 
prejudices, and pushing forward the edu- 
cated native, which are the faults of a later 
school. Colonel Taylor never disguised 
from himself or from his countrymen, or 
from the natives of India themselves, his 
clear perception of their great defects and 
vices, and he no more hesitated in acting on 
that perception than he would upon his 
knowledge of the peculiarities of a vicious 
horse; but at the same time he always 
treated them as human beings, and as sen- 
sitive human beings, whose many fine 
qualities were not to be ignored and insulted 
simply because of their undeniable faults. 
know of a young Indian who was lately 
brought to book bya not unfriendly interro- 
gator on account of his meaningless com- 
plaints against the British Raj, and evident 
feeling of hatred towards it. On being 
pushed he freely admitted that it had done 
immense good to India, and that he could 
not substantiate the special complaints to 
which he had alluded; “but,” he added, 
“there is one point in which it exasperates 
us all.” He had some difficulty in explain- 
ing what this point was, but at last, an 

almost in desperation, uttered emphatically 
the one word “treatment.” It is a class 


assumption of a superiority which in the in- 
dividual case often does not exist that exas- 
perates the Indians more than anything else. 
One of the most interesting and important 
lessons conveyed by this Autobigraphy 1s the 
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ibility and advantage of having both 
Dovel a private intercourse with them 
proceeding on a full knowledge of, and prac- 
tical regard to, their defects, yet at the same 
time without wounding their amour propre. 

This Autobiography may also be very use- 
ful both to Indians and Englishmen in the 
incidental illustrations which it affords of 
the great benefits which have been worked 
by English rule in India. To understand 
that subject properly we must understand 
what was the state of matters with which 
we had to deal, and how limited were our 
means of dealing with it. The generations 
which witnessed these changes have now 
passed away, and their experience is apt to 
be forgotten by their children and grand- 
children. The volumes before us afford 
some very valuable glimpses into a transi- 
tion period, and even on that account alone 
it is well that they have been given to the 
world. 

Colonei Taylor has hardly so much to tell 
us about the origin of the Indian Mutiny as 
we had hoped from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the people of the country ; 
but it appears that shortly before any open 
outbreak he had learned 
“that very disagreeable rumours had been flying 
about; that disaffection prevailed in the British 
territory; and that it was reported that an 
attempt would soon be made to turn the British 
out of India altogether.” 


In February, 1857, an anonymous letter 
was forwarded to him from the Bombay 
Government, containing a kindly meant but 
somewhat rude warning; and about the 
same time he himself received several 
anonymous letters, advising him to take 
furlough to England. It would thus ap- 
pear that the Government of Bombay at 
least had some warning as to what was 
coming ; and it would be interesting to learn 
what steps were taken in consequence by 
Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor of Bom- 
bay. In Hyderabad, Ahmednugger, Berar, 
and other localities, reports of a coming 
rising were rife ; and Colonel Taylor adds :— 
“Out of all the letters which reached me and 
Temple, there was scarcely one which did not 
make some reference to the subject. . . . If 
common precaution had been taken at every 
station as early as February or March, before the 
evil wind began to blow, many and many a valu- 
able life would have been spared. . Warn- 
ings had not been wanting. Friendly natives had 
endeavoured by many means to put Englishmen 
on their guard; but no hints were taken, no pre- 
cautions used, and the blow fell at last.” 


This testimony is of great value as regards 
the origin of the Mutiny ; and so also is the 
opimion of Colonel Taylor, that Lord Dal- 
housie’s policy of annexation was not to 
blame ; that Viceroy was wrong only “ in 
not covering his annexations with sufficient 
European troops, and this the Russian war 
prevented his doing.” According to this 
view, which I entirely support, we may 
regard that fatal war as one of the causes 
of the Indian Mutiny, not to speak of the 
effect of that war, to which Dr. W. H. 
Russell has borne testimony, on the mind 
of the Nana Sahib’s secretary and confidant. 
These are two subjects on which Colonel 
Taylor’s papers ought to be searched for 
further matter. It seems to me we are now 





committing similar errors in India, though 
with reference to other portions of the popu- 
lation. ANDREW WILSON. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Lutchmee and Dilloo. A Study of West 
Indian Life. By Edward Jenkins. In 
Three Volumes. (London and Belfast : 
W. Mullan & Sons, 1877.) 

Through the Breakers. In Three Volumes, 
By the Rev. Richard Bulkeley. (London: 
Remington & Co., 1877.) 

A Very Old Question. By T. Edgar Hem- 


berton. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1877.) 
The Trust. By Jean Le Peur. In Three 


Volumes. 


Co., 1877.) 


Lutchmee and Dilloo is a three-volume novel 
which is meant to convey solid information, 
and to be the representation of a grievance. 
As a work of art it fails, because its subject, 
the wrongs of the Coolies in Demerara, is 
inartistic, while its fictitious garb sanc- 
tions a certain amount of exaggeration and 
of confusion of places and people which tends 
tc make its facts less trustworthy. We can 
understand a man who is strongly moved by 
the wrongs of any class of his fellows speak- 
ing out in the most forcible words he can 
muster about them, to rouse sympathy and 
secure redress; but it is harder to believe 
that a man feels very deeply that which is 
carefully measured and padded to fill the 
requisite three volumes. Lutchmee and Dilloo 
are a Hindoo woman and her husband, 
who are decoyed to Demerara from India as 
Coolies with the hopes of work and good 
pay. Dilloo goes first, and Lutchmee, his 
beautiful young wife, follows him in two 
years’ time, and has great difficulty in find- 
ing him. Mr. Jenkins describes her efforts 
to do so, and her want of success from not 
knowing the name of the ship in which he 
sailed ; but had she known, as she must 
have done, his caste and his father’s name, 
an enquiry would have been confined within 
very narrow limits. The wrongs of the 
Coolies are vigorously described, but the 
colonies of Guiana and Muuritius are con- 
fused, and the facts related leave an impression 
on the mind of having been hastily gene- 
ralised out of limited knowledge. There 
can be no doubt that if what Mr. Jen- 
kins says of Coolie life is true, it requires 
amendment; but novel-readers are not 
likely to gather out of the mixed recital of 
fact and fiction before them how they may 
remedy the evil. The treatment of Coolies 
in Guiana and Mauritius differs in some 
respects, and as it is of the former place 
that Mr. Jenkins is writing it seems un- 
wise to confuse them. For instance, those 
who have knowledge of the facts maintain 
that the Coolies are not subject to be 
arrested on their way to the immigration 
office with complaints in Guiana (vol. ii., 
p- 45), as they are in Mauritius, and that in 
Guiana masters are liable to imprisonment 
for gross breaches of the labour law. The 
commissioners of enquiry into the Coolie 
system very rightly judged it unwise that 
the magistrates and planters should be on 
such friendly terms as to make the former 
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one-sided in their views. Mr. Jenkins has 
made capital for his story out of this, and 
strongly represents the evils of it. The 
book abounds in dry statements and details 
of the Blue-Book, and while all humane 
readers will sympathise with the sorrows, 
the rebellion, and the fate of the unfortunate 
Dilloo, they will not feel sufficient interest 
in the story as a story to pursue it, except 
from a high sense of philanthropic duty. 
But, though there is an unnecessary vein 
of coarseness, there will always be talent 
and humour in what Mr. Jenkins writes; 
and some touches in this book—notably the 
description of the Court-House in Guinea- 
town, and of the marriage of Pete and 
Susan—are amusing and real. As a whole 
we cannot help feeling that it requires a 
more lucid and powerful representation of 
wrongs to effect their cure, and that unless 
the story of Lutchmee and Dilloo does this, it 
has failed in carrying out any purpose. 
Through the Breakers is a story which 
seems to have grown into its present shape 
by a series of happy thoughts. It gives the 
impression of having been composed on the 
same principle as sermons would be com- 
posed by those who had nothing special to 
say. The Rev. R. Bulkeley thinks it well to 
write a novel: he therefore chooses a hero 
and a property. The hero, Reginald 
A’Bear, is the son of a man who has lost 
heavily by the failure of a bank in which he 
is involved, and has sold his family property 
to meet liabilities. 
“ But before the year was over his future career 
was settled—a career which was at once lucrative 
and honourable ; for the Government of the day, 
though opposed to him in politics, in token of their 
appreciation of his noble conduct, had offered him 
the governorship of one of the Indian Presiden- 
cies, as he had always in his speeches shown con- 
siderable knowledge of Indian affairs. This he 
thankfully accepted.” 
He is drowned, however, in going out, and 
his little son is left to the care of grand- 
parents. After a time, Reginald, who is a 
model of good behaviour, goes to the Royal 
Military Academy of Woolhurst (the name 
being a thin disguise), and the scenes which 
follow represent a state of things which has 
happily passed away. Reginald leaves 
Woolhurst in disgrace, having been be- 
trayed into drunkenness by the malice 
of some of his comrades. From a 
state of recklessness and despair he is 
rescued by a beautiful young mission- 
ary, named Lorna, whom he loves, but who 
unfortunately prefers his friend Charles 
O’Connor. The scene then changes to 
the Crimea, where O’Connor is wounded, 
and is taken care of by Reginald A’Bear. 
When they all reach home safely, Reginald 
becomes a clergyman and transfers his 
affections to the heiress of his old estates. 
But Lucy falls into bad health, and the 
author naively remarks of his hero that he 
“found it was easy enough to preach resignation, 
but that the practice of it was something ve 
different. To have to give up the property whic 
he had begun to consider as his own again, would 
have been in itself a hard trial, and he owned to 
himself that such was the case; but what it 
would be to give up his Lucy ... was something 
more than he could realise.” 


However, he was happily saved the sorrow 
about the property, for when Lucy died it 
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was found that her eccentric grandfather 
had willed, in case of her early death, that 
it should go to Reginald ; and in a year and 
a-half, the sorrow about Lucy has sufficiently 
abated to allow him to marry Gertrude 
Sinclair, an estimable young lady for whom 
he has ‘‘ the deepest gratitude and tenderest 
affection, and, with such feelings in his heart, 
love could not be very long in taking root 
there also.” 

There is some clever writing in A Very 
Old Question, but the scene is laid among 
essentially vulgar people, who are neither 
clever nor amusing. The character that is 
best described is that of Mr. Northover, the 
miserly merchant, who harries his wife 
into her grave through a series of minor 
economies. When, for instance, his patient 
wife has, by dint of hard saving out of 
household expenses, got together sufficient 
money to buy a bright-coloured silk dress 
for herself, Mr. Northover takes it from her 
with a grave reproof, and locks it up in his 
office, and the same spirit guides his conduct 
until her death. Remorse follows, and he 
indulges his only daughter, who in a 
natural reaction from her early life marries 
a spendthrift, giving up for his sake Ham- 
mond Rockcliffe, the good hero. The spend- 
thrift Percy turns his father-in-law out of 
doors, apparently because he preferred tea 
to dinner and liked a herring; he then 
commits a forgery, by which he gains posses- 
sion of his wife’s fortune, which he gambles 
away. After this Percy disappears for a 
while, during which time, as he is supposed 
to be dead, his wife is about to be married to 
the worthy hero; but he comes back in time 
to prevent this, and, being run over by a cab, 
becomes an eminently respectable person, is 
received gratefully into the bosom of his 
family, is put into a position of trust in an 
office, and becomes civil to his father-in-law, 
the excellent Hammond consoling himself 
quickly with a certain good and hard-work- 
ing Minnie, who has cared for him from the 
beginning of the second volume. 

The Trust is an Irish story, and it is rather 
difficult to say what it is all about. There 
are some Quakers in it, and a family of 
Hilliers who are spoken of as ‘‘the Hillierses,”’ 
and there is a great deal of difficulty about 
property and some mysterious family 
sapphires, one of which,is dragged from the 
neck of the heroine as she is crossing a 
river. Thereisa young and beautiful Helen, 
of whom it is said on one occasion that 
she “‘ sat down on one of the hall-chairs and 
would have fainted but for her intense 
anxiety to hear the next words.” She is 
disappointed in love, goes mad in conse. 
quence, and walks in her sleep to the sea- 
shore, where she gets into a boat followed 
by the courageous heroine, who has a hard 
time of it until they return to shore and her 
friend is conveyed to a lunatic asylum, where 
she is cured. The whole book leaves upon the 
mind an impression of vagueness, as though 
the writer hardly understood what is meant 
by the plot of a story. F, M. Owen. 








GIFT-Books, Kc. 
Sketches from Nature, with Pen and Pencil. 
By Lady Verney. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) We 
are told that these stray sketches have been 





gathered out of different homes. Some have been 
contributed to Good Words, some to a periodical 
for the young. It is seldom that stray sketches 
are so well worth gathering together. They show 
the refined appreciation of nature which true 
culture gives, joined with much varied knowledge. 
The papers on “ Our Ancestors” and “ The Home 
of an Old Welsh Saint” contain pleasant scraps 
of antiquarian information; and the fascinating 
sketches of the Bees and Ants, and “ Notes on 
Mr. Darwin's Account of Tendrils and Climbing 
Plants,” would lead us to believe that Lady 
Verney was wholly devoted to Natural History 
and Botany, till we find at the end of the book 
two exquisite little human sketches, called “ Little 
Mary Cradock” and “ A Pair of Friends,” which 
make us say that after all the author of Stone 
Edge is at her best when she is writing of her 
fellow-creatures. 


The Captain’s Cabin; a Christmas Yarn. By 
the Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” (London and 
Belfast: William Mullan and Sons.) With the 
remembrance of Little Hodge in our minds, we 
could have hoped for a better Christmas story 
from Mr, Edward Jenkins, who always writes 
cleverly. Zhe Captain's Cabin is a very sensa- 
tional account of a voyage across the Atlantic. 
Just as the vessel is starting, the captain is in- 
formed that a notorious murderer is on board in 
disguise. It is too late to put back; and for some 
time it is matter of speculation which of the pas- 
sengers is the porter fe. § Of course the wrong man 
is arrested at first, but it would be unfair, as the 
success of Mr. Jenkins’s story is based on a sensa- 
tional secret, to disclose any more of the plot; it 
must be left to “‘ his public, always so kind to him 
in that most touching of compliments to an author 
or an artist, the buying of his works,” to find out 
for itself. We would venture on a hope that if 
Mr. Mullan is going to publish more Christmas 
stories by eminent authors, as he promises, they 
may be printed on better paper than The Captain’s 
Cabin, 


Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, 1877. (George 
Bell and Sons.) Aunt Judy is as welcome as 
ever, full of sympathy and of fun, and rich this 
year in a serial story from the pen of the talented 
authoress of The Rose Garden. ‘Through 
Rough Waters” is a spirited tale of the French 
Revolution, and keeps up its interest to the last 
chapter. ‘There are some good short stories also, 
and some pleasant papers on celebrated people, as 
well as the usual store of proverbs and puzzles, 
charades and poems and correspondence. 


The Magic Valley, or Patient Antoine. By E. 
Keary. Illustrated by E. V. B. (Macmillan and 
Co.) A charming fairy tale in some ways, though 
a little too disconnected for children to be able to 
follow it easily. But there is much freshness in 
it, for, instead of ordinary fairies and hobgoblins, 
we meet with Dracs, and Fées and ladas, and 
the scenery is that of the South of France. In 
the story of Fée Esterelle at the beginning we 
have a reminiscence of Lohengrin. The illustra- 
tions are wholly delightful, especially the sea- 
horse on page 58, and the eucalyptus blossoms on 
page 82, 

King Hetel’s Daughter. A Tale of the North 
Sea. (Frederick Warne and Co.) This is the 
story of the Fair Gudrun in prose, and some of it 
very pretty prose. The story increases in free- 
dom and interest as it goes on, and the sorrows 
and constancy of Gudrun are beautifully told. The 
chapters in which Gerlinta compels the beautiful 
captive princess to wash clothes on the sea-shore, 
and Herwig, her betrothed, finds her at her 
menial work, are specially well done, the language 
being very simple and pathetic. 


The Christmas Story-Teller (Sampson Low and 
Co.). This is a large volume, which makes an 
attempt at Christmas mirthfulness, and calls itself 
“a Medley for the Festive Season of Turkey and 
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Tears, and Frolic ; Mummers, Ghosts, and Christ- 
mas Trees.” If, after reading this portentous bill 
of fare, people care to go further, they will find 
stories by Mark Lemon, Edmund Yates, Andrew 
Halliday, &c., all more or less bearing on 
Christmas, and all of the usual Christmas type. 
The forced mirth is interrupted at intervals by 
stories of ghosts and burglaries, and something 
like an effect of horror is produced in “ Cousin 
Geoffrey’s Chamber.” 


Prince Ritto; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. 
By Fanny Currey. Illustrated by Helen O’Hara. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The story of Prince 
Ritto and his sister, two little children who are: 
left by their father in the charge of a deceiving 
Lord Chamberlain and his wife. The children go. 
through the usual tale of troubles till Prince 
Ritto is helped by the fairies to find the four- 
leaved shamrock. The book is handsomely bound 
and prettily illustrated; and, though the story 
is not very original, will doubtless find readers ix 
many nurseries. The face of Prince Ritto on 
P. 15, when he finds tke lucky leaf, is charmingly 

rawn, 


Told by the Sea. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Marcus Ward.) These are three tales of the 
coast. The first is sensational—a tale of love, 
murder, and suicide at sea. The second is jocose, 
and recounts with more than a touch of selenalte 
how a Mr. Plassington flies from his tailor to a quiet 
sea-side place, where he unwittingly loses his 
heart to his tailor’s wife. The third is a story of 
shipwreck and rescue, which is rather common- 
place. The book is deceptive: it will be palmed 
off upon boys, who love everything connected 
with the sea, as a story-book that will suit them, 
and they will not care for its romance and senti- 
mentality. 


God's Silver ; or, — Days. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Greene. (Frederick Warne and Co.) A 
collection of Mrs. Greene’s short stories will have a 
warm welcome from many readers who will come 
across them for the first time in this form, as 
well as from those who have already seen them 
in magazines. They are simple, picturesque, and 
faithful to child-nature. We specially like 
“ Heinrich’s White Castles,” and “ Harry’s Rash 
Wish, and How the Fairies Granted It;” but “ The 
New Mistletoe Bough,” which tells very graphic- 
ally the story of a little girl who crept into 
large chest in imitation of “ young Lovel’s bride” 
and nearly shared the same fate, will be popular. 
Mrs. Greene’s powers of rendering commonplace 
things interesting by graphic description and 
genuine sympathy are remarkable, and give @ 
charm to all that she writes. 


Little Mercy; or, For Better, for Worse. By 
Maude Jeanne Franc. (Sampson Low and Uo.) 
A temperance story, but hardly the kind of story 
which will induce many people to take the pledge. 
A young wife’s happiness is ruined, her child 
killed, her home broken up, and her brother 
driven to evil courses, because she does not marry 
a teetotaller. 


The New School Ma'am ; or, Summer in North 
Sparta. (Boston: Loring.) A sparkling Ame- 
rican tale, full of humour, which tells the story 
of a rich lady who consults her dressmaker as to 
an object in life and something to do, and by her 
advice undertakes to teach a school in a remote 
district. The description of the School Ma‘ams 
examination by the Squire is very amusing, and 
so is the donation visit to the Minister, though 
there is something pathetic about the latter. 


Fairy Circles. Tales and Legends from the 
German of Villamaria. (Marcus Ward.) Ten 
legends, which have some of them reached us 1B 
other forms before.  “ Barbarossa’s Youthful 


Dream,” “Rhine Gold,” and “The Flowers of 
Iceland,” are perhaps the most interesting among 
‘them; but all are smoothly translated, and have 
something to recommend them. 
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Merry and Grave. By Peter Athelby. (Samuel 
Tinsley and Co.) The grave part of this book is 
rather less dismal than the merry ; but the stories 
are not of a strong order. “Mrs. Gripper's 
Hedgehog” takes its name from a fur-cap w ich 
an invalid wears, and in which he is seen by a 
gossiping charwoman, who makes up a mystery 
about him. “How he was Tempted” is the 
story of one of those unnatural disappearances and 
unaccountably prolonged absences from home 
which some men seem to take a delight in inflict- 
ing on their relatives, for no reason that we can 
discover, in fiction, unless it is “because they 
know it teases.” The book has large clear type 
to recommend it, and not much else. 


Seven o’Clock. By Janie Brockman. (Frede- 
rick Warne and Co.) A simply-worded book for 
children, containing the adventures of a very de- 
lightful little person named Loo, who gets into 
mischief rather too often, and who does not like 
being “interjupted.” Little girls from four to 
seven years of age are sure to make friends with 
Loo. 

The Daisy-Coloured Playmate. Thirty-two Il- 
lustrations, (Frederick Warne and Co.) This 
picture-book contains “ Daisy’s Pic-nic,” ‘ Puss 
in Boots,” “The Old Man in the Wood,” and 
“ Jack and the Bean-stalk.” None of the illustra- 
tions are remarkable, except those of “ The Old 
Man in the Wood,” which are remarkably good, 
and in which we think we can recognise the 
same artistic hand that has illustrated Curly Locks 
so successfully for Messrs. Warne. 


Hookeybeak the Raven; and other Tales. With 
Comic Pictures by Wilhelm Busch. (George 
Routledge and Sons.) These are rhymes and 
ictures of much the same type-as those in the 
vol’s Paradise. German fun is not for the most 
part very funny to English children; but they 
seem to find some amusement in the adventures 
of Hookeybeak, who ‘stood mourning o’er his 
unconnected tail.” 


Breccia; a Tale. By A. T. Horne. (Reming- 
ton and Co.) We have read Breccia through 
twice in the hope of discovering what it is about, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is not 
our fault that we cannot make out. It gives the 
impression of having been written by someone in 
sleep, or else it is darkly funny. 


Story after Story of Land and Sea, Man and 
Beast. (Daldy, Isbister and Co.) A pretty un- 
coloured picture-book for little children, with short 
stories in good clear type. 


We have received also translations of Hector 
Servadac; or, the Career of a Comet, by Jules 
Verne, and of Banniére Bleue, by Léon Cahun, 
under the name of The Blue Banner; or, the 
Adventures of a Mussulman, a Christian, and a 
Pagan in the time of the Crusades and Mongol 
Conquest. These volumes are of uniform size, and 
are full of illustrations, and will be very attractive 
among books for boys. 


The Sunday Scholar's Companion for 1877 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute) 
has some pretty illustrations, though we think 
there are too many pictures devoted to thin, sad- 
looking clergymen, in a book which is not pro- 
fusely illustrated, and which is destined for those 
to whom illustration is valuable. 


Little Folks (Cassell, Petter and Galpin), 
whether it comes in weekly or monthly parts, or, 
as now, in a pleasant volume at the end of the 
year, is always a welcome arrival both in the 
nursery and the schoolroom. Itis among the very 
best of all the numerous children’s magazines that 
are now published, both stories and illustrations 
this year fully sustaining their well-won reputa- 
tion. Many of the woodcuts are really quite 
charming little works of art. 


Young Days: a Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
(Sunday School Association) seems to be chiefly 
imtended for Sunday-school scholars. It is very 





cheap, and no doubt brightens many poor homes 
where Little Folks would not be likely to penctrate. 
A pleasant and well-written story, by Mrs. Filoart, 
runs through this year’s volume. 


Stories of Girlhood ; or, the Brook and the River. 
By Sarah Doudney. This book consists of three 
rather silly and sentimental tales, dealiny with 
the histories, and especially the love-affairs, of 
several young ladies. It is too old in tone for 
very young girls, and not old enough ‘or those of 
riper teens, who now require a larger amount of 
excitement in their stories than thes: very tame 
ones yield. 


Deutsche Jugend (Leipzig: Alphons Durr) occu- 
pies the same favoured position amony the young 
ones in Germany as Little Folks does in England. 
Oscar Pletsch’s illustrations are alone sufficient 
to make it delightful. We would recommend its 
introduction into English nurseries where German 
is being learnt, as an incentive to its acquisition. 


A Miss in her Teens; a Tale for Girls, (Kolek- 
man.) This is an excellent translation of a plea- 
sant little story of girl-life, by the popular German 
writer for the young, Caroline Helm. It is evi- 
dently intended also as a book of etiquette for 
young ladies who are entering society, and some 
of its practical instructions sound rather quaint in 
English ears. The heroine, however, after having 
satisfactorily learnt how to wash, clean her teeth, 
do her hair, and other toilette accomplishments, 
also how to eat chicken—which she had not 
hitherto done “ without the help of her fingers ”— 
how to pour out tea, how to enter a ball-room, 
and how xot to drink champagne—lessons not 
acquired without many amusing mistakes—is next 
instructed in the proper management of affairs of 
the heart, and finally meets her reward in her 
marriage with a faultless German official. This 
sounds, perhaps, somewhat dull and stupid, but 
the book is written in such a bright, almost 
humorous, strain that its instructions become 
quite amusing. The translation, by Rhoda E, 
Colborne, well preserves the character of the 
original, 

Pet's Posy of Pictures and Stories (Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin) is one of a class of books that 
all children like, containing plenty of suggestive 
illustrations, and bright, short stories about them 
that do not call for any great exertion of the 
youthful intellect to understand. 


Little Talks with Little People (Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin) is another book of exactly the same 
kind; indeed, it is evident that a large collection 
of miscellaneous illustrations has simply been 
divided and made up into these two books: but 
they will be liked none the less by the little ones 
on this account. 


Phil's Mistake, by B. A. Jourdan, and Rosy’s 
Three Homes, by Mrs. H. Martin (Sunday 
School Association), belong to a class of books 
the avowed object of which is to convey religious 
instruction under the guise of story-telling. The 
method does not seem to us desirable, nor is it 
generally successful, for healthy and natural chil- 
dren are apt to resent an Evangelical flavour in 
their stories as they do that of powders given in 
jam: but many good parents think it peculiarl 
efficacious. The present stories, it may be said, 
contain a great deal of very nice jam and very 
little doctrinal powder. 

The Boy's Annual, (Routledge.) A most inter- 
esting series of tales, among which Jules Verne 
contributes “A Voyage Round the World,” full 
of stirring interest. 

The Snowdrop Papers. Illustrated by Walter 
Mackay. (Remington and Co.) A fairy story, 
the great value of which consists in its fanciful 
illustrations by Mr. Mackay. 

Those Unlucky Twins. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Much after the manner of Helen’s Babies, but 
wanting in the spirit and excitement of its Ame- 
rican prototype. 





THE Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge send us the Snow Fort and Frozen 
Lake; the Shepherd of Ardmutr; the Snowdrop 
Souls; Owen Hartly, by W. C. G. Kingston; all 
useful and improving, but rather too didactic for 
modern ideas, excepting the last, by the able pen 
of Mr. Kingston, whose tales of nautical adventure 
are written in a healthy spirit, and are most in- 
teresting to juvenile readers. 


THE Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home main- 
tain their usual amount of interest and informa- 
tion. 


Heroes of Young America. By Ascott R, 
Hope. (Stanford.’ Mr. Hope hit upon a not 
unhappy idea when he resolved to put together 
“some account of the English colonisation of the 
coast of North America and the foundation of 
that great country now known as the United 
States,” for th y are matters of which many 
among us possess but a very general knowledge. 
The book is written in a pleasant style, and con- 
tains much information which is only to be found 
in works not accessible to ordinary readers. The 
deeds and adventures of Captain John Smith, and 
the achievements of the Pilgrim Fathers, are 
prominent features in the book. Though he 
frankly acknowledges that his aim has been to 
put forward the picturesque side of the story 
with a view to interesting the young, Mr. Hope 
need not be afraid to appeal to a wider circle of 
readers, by whom his Pook will, we feel sure, be 
real with both pleasure and profit. He would, 
however, have been more successful in attracting 
the former class had he shown more liberality 
in the quantity and quality of his illustrations. 


Adventures in the Air. From the French of 
W. de Fonvielle. Translated and edited by John 
S. Keltie. (Stanford.) This volume fu nishes 
many interesting details respecting the experi-nces 
of great aeronauts, but its construction is compli- 
cated. It professes to be mainly a translation of 
M. de Fonvielle’s Aventures Aériennes, from which 
several passages of interest only to French readers 
have been omitted, and more might have been 
trcated in the same manner with advantage. So 
far so good, but the whole has been revised and 
added to by both author and translator; Mr. 
Glaisher has revised the proofs, and Mr. Coxvvell 
has made some important alterations in the part 
relating to himself. The consequence is that the 
reader naturally gets confused about his sources of 
information before reaching the end of the volume. 
About the last chapter there is no doubt. Mr. 
Keltie has the field all to himself, and we fondly 
hope we are going to learn how to reach the 
North Pole in a balloon. Disappointment awaits 
us, for we find, instead, some well-known facts re- 


‘specting Captain Howgate’s proposed PolarColony, 


the only piece of news being that Mr. Keltie’s 
offer of his “services as a scientific observer and 
historiographer in connexion with that expedi- 
tion” has been accepted. 


Messrs. RourLEDGE have sent us three Picture- 
Books for Children, each of which contains 100 
illustrations for the small sum of one shilling. Little 
Primrose’s Picture-Book and Little Forget-Me- 
Not’s Picture-Book are mere collections of wood- 
cuts taken at random from the extensive series of 
illustrated books issued in former days by these 
publishers, beneath which a few words of ex- 
planatory letterpress have been placed. On not a 
few of the designs we notice the monogram of 
Sir James Gilbert. Picture Fables, drawn by 
Otto Speckter, with rhymes from the German of 
Hey, is a work of a different order. It is pri- 
marily intended for educational purposes on the 
“ Kindergarten” system; and both the pictures 
and the rhymes reach an exceptional standard of 
excellence. If we were disposed to criticise a 
publication which certainly deserves all success, 
we should say that the German artist is more 


happy in clothing his animals with grotesque 
attributes than in faithfully representing nature 
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He does not pourtray for us the animals of 
Harrison Weir, but rather those of the famous 
Wiirtemberg collection. 


THE appearance of Cassell’s Family Magazine 
for 1877 in one volume gives us the opportunity 
of saying a few words about a periodical which 
we cannot notice every month. Its specialty 
appears to consist in numerous short articles on 
subjects of general interest, sometimes not ex- 
ceeding one page in length, and rarely extending 
over three pages. This rule of brevity produces 
excellent results, and in particular averts the 
danger of expansive penny-a-lining. We are glad 
to observe also that the literary style is well 
maintained, and that in the task of satisfying 
the public taste vulgarity is uniformly avoided. 
While the varied interests of the domestic circle 
are fairly represented, there is a marked absence 
both of sensational and of sermonising writing 
which we cannot sufficiently commend. The con- 
tinuity of the monthly numbers is preserved by 
novels of more than average merit. The poetry, 
perhaps, is a weak department, and some of the 
woodcuts look as if they had been subjected to 
excessive use. On the whole, however, we are 
glad to be able to say that the epithet of “ high- 
class” adopted by the publishers is not undeserved. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE AND Co. send us a 
new translation of the Swiss Family Robinson, by 
Mrs. H. B. Paull. Translator, printer, and illus- 
trator appear to us to have done their work well ; 
and the result is a very satisfactory edition of this 
old-established favourite. A good word must be 
said also for Messrs, Marcus Ward and Co.’s pro- 
fusely illustrated edition of the same work. 


Messrs, SEELEY AND Co. publish a pretty little 
gift-book entitled The Portrait Birthday-Book of 
Famous Names, It records the birthdays of 1,700 
distinguished persons, and is illustrated with 366 
medallion portraits, most of which are distin- 
guishable at a glance. It is explained in the 
Introduction that the absence of certain names 
which one would expect to find in such a muster- 
roll is due to the unfortunate fact that the precise 
date of their birth is unknown. So Chaucer and 
Spenser, among others, are conspicuous by their 
absence. 


ANOTHER volume of the same class, but 
fitted rather for the drawing-room table, is the 
Birthday Book of Flower and Song, compiled 
by Alicia Amy Leith, and illustrated with 
twelve floral designs by the compiler, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans (Routledge). The 
style in which this book is got up reflects great 
credit on all concerned ; and if any reader should 
find the verses provided for his birthday not 
peculiarly applicable, he may at least congratulate 
the compiler on the catholicity of her taste and 
the intrinsic merit of the sajority of her selec- 
tions. As a motto for the book we should suggest 
the words—which we hope may prove prophetic 
—Multae optavere puellac. At all events, we are 
sure that there are very few young ladies who 
would not consider this book a welcome and at- 
tractive Christmas present. 


Messrs. RouttepeE likewise send us a handy 
little edition of the Christian Year, with illustra- 
tions by William Foster, engraved and printed by 
Edmund Evans. : 

CHILDREN are sure to welcome a new story by 
the author of Carrots; and The Cuckoo Clock, by 
Ennis Graham (Macmillan), is therefore sure of 
an audience, The grown-up critic may object 
that it is to some extent founded on reminiscences 
of Alice, and that nonsense is more enjoyable 
when it comes in a continuous stream than when 
it is interrupted by frequent returns to the condi- 
tions of real life, But the little people for whom 
the book is intended are not likely to be critical, 
and they are sure to enjoy all the scenes of fancy 
to which little Griselda is carried by her faithful 
monitor, the cuckoo of the clock; while their 
elders will prefer to note the delicacy of touch 





with which are pourtrayed the scenes between 
the little girl and her aunts. 


Mr. Saprzr’s story of The Flag-Lieutenant 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) will probably be a 
favourite with boys home for the Christmas holi- 
days. Captures of slavers, leaps overboard, and 
hairbreadth escapes, are as plentiful as blackberries ; 
and only the most cold-blooded critic would be 
likely to object that tough old widower commo- 
dores are not usually in the habit of carrying 
about a pretty daughter on board for the sole 
object of providing a spirited lieutenant with the 
opportunity of falling in love in the intervals of 
more professional adventure. 


Coralie, by C. H. Eden (Marcus Ward and Co.), 
is a story founded on the little that is known of 
the fate of La Pérouse. We have fights with 
savages, and a young mother and child, ultimately 
brought home to Europe, when the infant is old 
enough to marry the English sailor who saves her. 


China, Historical and Descriptive. By Charles 
H. Eden. (Mareus Ward and Co.) Anyone 
wishing to peruse a concise and interesting 
account of China, and of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of that vast country, would do 
well to consult this little work. The author does 
not pretend to do more than present to the general 
reader a collection of information culled from the 
most trustworthy sources. The numerous illus- 
trations are excellent, and give a most correct 
idea of the Chinese and their peculiar habits, as 
the present writer can testify. 


Tue Christmas Cards, &c., of which Messrs. 
De la Rue and Co. and Marcus Ward and Co. 
send us specimens, add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of our shop-windows at this season, and will 
bring pleasure to many homes. Both firms pro- 
duce some admirable works of art in miniature ; 
but if we were inclined to distinguish between 
them, we should perhaps award the palm to 
Messrs. De la Rue for originality and ingenuity of 
design, and to Messrs. Marcus Ward for freshness 
and beauty of colouring, yet without implying 
that the productions of either firm were by any 
means deficient in either of these qualities. In- 
deed, nothing surprises us more in its kind than 
the fertility of invention shown by the artists 
who produce these designs. Messrs. De la Rue 
also send us specimens of their well-known 
purses, calendars, &c.; and Messrs. Marcus Ward 
some “ Wall Greetings and Texts for Christmas 
and the New Year” of really remarkable beauty. 
Messrs. Bemrose’s date-cards, &c., deserve a word 
of recognition on the ground of utility. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE is no foundation for the rumour that the 
Positivist School at 19 Chapel Street, Bedford 
Row, is closed. Dr. Congreve’s addresses are 
continued as usual on Sunday mornings at 11.15; 
and he will give there his annual discourse on 
New Year's Day, January 1, at 4 P.M. 


WE understand that the third and concluding 
volume of Prof. Stubbs’ Constitutional History of 
England will be published early next year, for the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, by Messrs. 
Maemillan and Co. 

Tue same publishers have in hand the revised 
and enlarged edition of Bacon’s Novum Organon, 
edited by Prof. Fowler, which we have before 
mentioned. 

An Early Russian Text Society has been started 
in St. Petersburg, after the model of the Early 
English and the Old French Text Societies. It 
will reprint very rare old printed books, as well 
as edit manuscripts. 


Mr. J. J. Avpertin has completed a transla- 
tion of Camoens’ Zusiad in the same metre as the 
original. It will shortly be published in two 





handsome volumes, with the Portuguese text on 
the opposite pages, by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul | 
and Co. 


Mr. Burcner, of University College, Oxford 
(late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), and 
Mr. Andrew Lang, are working together at a prose 
translation of the Odyssey, with essays on the 
Homeric Question, and especially on the language 
of Homer ; the art and institutions of the Homerie 
age ; and the relations of the Iliad and Odyssey 


to the epic and popular poetry of France and of 
the North. 


Tue Spenser Society will give its members this 
year, as an occasional volume, an unprinted poem 
by William Basse, and perhaps another unprinted 
work, in addition to a volume of George Wither, 
with whose works the society will keep steadily 
on till it has completed them. The late Mr. 
Corser’s superb collections of Taylor’s and 
Wither’s works alone induced and enabled the 
Spenser Society to undertake two such heavy 
series of productions. 


Mr. J. G. Frren’s course of ten lectures on 
“ Practical Teaching,” in connexion with the 
College of Preceptors, which was terminated by 
the delivery of the last lecture on Thursday week, 
has proved, we hear, remarkably successful. The 
course has been attended by upwards of 150 
students, including the head-masters and mistresses 
of many of the leading secondary schools in and 
around the metropolis, particularly those connected 
with the new High Schools for Girls. The 
numbers and the interest of the class were fully 
sustained to the end; and its success seems to 
encourage a belief that there is among teachers of 
higher schools an increasing interest in those 
enquiries which bear upon the philosophy and 
methods of instruction. 


Pror. BERNHARD TEN Brink intends to 
give in a separate book the grounds and jus- 
tification of the views he has expressed in his 
History of English Literature. This book will be 
called Grundriss zur Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur. 


Tue series of articles which appeared in the 
Scotsman, by their Special Agricultural Reporter, 
on the “ American Dead Meat Importation,” are in 
the press, and will shortly be published by Mr. 
W. P. Nimmo. 


Mr. THomas Epwarp, the Banff naturalist, is 
engaged in collecting further reminiscences of his 
life, which, with the addition of various natural- 
history notes, will form a supplement to the Life 
already published. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy at Dublin, an important discussion took 
place with reference to a petition recently filed in 
Chancery by two members of the Academy, for 
the purpose of making alterations in the adminis- 
tration of a fund bequeathed to the Academy, in 
1786, by Timothy Cunningham, for the promotion 
of knowledge and other objects of the institution. 
The fund, with its accumulated interest, was 
stated now to amount to over 2,600, The peti- 
tioners alleged that it had outgrown the ability 
of the Council of the Academy to apply it 
beneficially in the form of premiums, and 
they proposed to allocate portions of it to 
printing and illustrating Transactions of the 
Academy. It was, however, objected at the 
meeting that the step had been taken in error, 
without the privity of the members in general, 
whose attention was first called to it by the 
comments of the press. Protests were entered 
against portions of the petition, as tending to 
cast unmerited discredit on the recent progress 0 
Irish intellect in literature and science. It was 
eventually agreed that the petition and the 
documents connected with the affair should be 
printed and be considered by the Academy at @ 
general meeting in January next. 


Wirn regard to the Chaldee text of the Book 
of Tobit discovered by: Dr. Neubauer, it seems 
more than doubtful, says Dr. Schiirer in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung (January 8, 1878), 
whether it is really the primitive text. The 
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transition from the first to the third person in 
the Septuagint text is accounted for in the most 
natural manner by the circumstances of the story; 
and the consistent use of the third person in the 
Chaldee deprives it of a claim to originality. 
Still it is probably the text which lay before St. 
Jerome, and it is valuable as enabling us to control 
his translation. 

Dr. Ric#arpD Morris has just finished the text 
of his Four-Text edition of the Early English 
yersion of the Cursor Mundi. He has printed in 
one Appendix the rest of the Scotch fragment of 
the poem in the MS. of the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians not used in his text; and in another 
Appendix he has given a specimen of the Bedford 
Library paper MS. This Part v. of the Cursor will 
be the first text issued by the Early English 
Text Society for 1878. Three others will, it is 
hoped, be ready to go out with it next January. 


Mr. BrapsHaw has just issued No. 5 of his 
Memoranda, being a “ Notice of a Fragment of 
the Fifteen Oes and other Prayers printed at 
Westminster by W. Caxton about 1490-91.” It 
isa comment on a sheet of printer’s waste from 
Caxton’s office, lately soaked off a cover of his 
Mirror of the World, now in the Baptist College, 
Bristol. Even to an unlearned reader the facts 
which such a skilled bibliographer as Mr. Brad- 
shaw draws from this spoiled leaf are full of 
interest. He proves from it, among other things, 
“that Caxton had been more than fifteen years at 
work before he arrived at the point of printing 
four pages at once.” 


We hear that His Majesty the King of Sweden 
has created Prof. Sir Wyville Thomson a Knight 
of the Royal Order of the Polar Star. 


Tue King of Saxony has nominated Baron 
Tauchnitz, of Leipzig, to one of the very limited 
number of life-peerages in the Upper Chamber of 
the Saxon Parliament, vacant by a recent death. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners have lately, 
with the aid of Sir T, Duffus Hardy and Canon 
Jenkins, of Lyminge, provided for the arrange- 
ment, indexing, and repair of a vast number of 
rare documents, rolls, and charters, relating to the 
See of Canterbury, from the time of Henry III. 
downwards. The entire contents of the archi- 
episcopal Library will now be available; and it is 
open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, as 
heretofore. 


Ow January 15, 1878, the Agence Internationale 
de Publicité et de Littérature (Rue Rochechouart 
36, Paris) will publish, in French and German, a 
new periodical entitled Philosophisches Central- 
Archw, Monatschrift fiir Forschung und Kritik, 
edited by Dr. Eduard Loewenthal. 


Pror, Pavt Meyer has in the press the 
Provencal account of the siege of Damietta in 
1219 from which he printed an extract in his 
Recueil @ Anciens Textes. He will add to it an 
historical commentary drawn from the hitherto 
unused and unnoticed Latin narrative of Johannes 
de Tulbia in the Harleian MS. 108. The work 
will appear in the next number of the Bibliotheque 
del’ Ecole des Chartes. 


No less than twelve weekly courses of lectures 
= Romance Philology are being given in Paris 
this session by MM. Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, and 
A. Darmesteter, 


at ScnExeR has lately issued an edition of an 
French poem of the fourteenth century, before 
unprinted, Li Bastars de Bouillon, a continuation 
of Baudouin de Seboure. 


We have received the annual illustrated num- 
~ of the Publishers’ Circular (Sampson Low and 
; 0.), which has now reached its fortieth volume. 

t is fully equal to its redecessors, and is alto- 
gether a most useful ~~ of reference. In 
addition to @ mass of information about books 
generally, it contains specimen illustrations 
selected from the various Christmas publications, 
which must prove of value to intending purchasers 


of Christmas and New Years’ gifts, school prizes, 
and presentation books. 


Ram Das Sen, the distinguished Zemindar of 
Moorshedabad, has published a new edition of the 
first volume of his Aitihisika-rahasya—z.e. His- 
torical Essays. These essays have been enlarged 
and carefully revised by the author. The essay 
on the Bhigavata has been omitted, but the author 
promises to treat the subject itself more fully 
elsewhere. We can only repeat the hope which 
we expressed in a former notice of the work 
that the essays, or a selection from them, might 
be translated into English. The same wish has 
been expressed by Prof. Weber and other Sanskrit 
scholars. There are natives of Bengal living in 
England to whom such a translation would be a 
very easy task, and there is no lack of enterprising 
Oriental publishers who, we have no doubt, would 
gladly undertake the publication of a work which 
contains the results of European scholarship care- 
fully sifted, corrected, and enlarged by a native 
student. The principal essays of the volume treat 
of the early times of India, of Kalidasa, the poet, 
Vararuhi, the grammarian, Sriharsha, Hemaandra, 
the Jain lexicographer, the Indian theatre, the 
Vedas, the Vaishnava literature of Bengal, and 
Indian music. 

THE same scholar, in conjunction with Vedan- 
tavigisa Srikilivara Sarman, has issued a new 
edition of Hemafandra’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 
Of this work there exist two earlier editions— 
one published at Calcutta, 1807, under Cole- 
brooke’s auspices, by Babi Rima; another by 
Boehtlingk and Rieu, St. Petersburg, 1847. Ram 
Das Sen, as he states in his Preface, has collected 
and collated a number of new MSS., but it is to 
be regretted that he should not have consulted at 
the same time Boeltlingk and Rieu’s excellent 
edition. There are two passages in the Introduc- 
tion where his text is clearly at fault, and where 
the St.-Petersburg edition would have supplied 
the correct reading. In verse 16 we ought to read 
“nanddir itarottarah,” not “naiim ‘di itarot- 
tarah ;” and in verse 20 “tiryaiikas turya,” instead 
of “tiryaiika surya.” In the Preface Ram Das Sen 
gives some curious extracts from Tunganatha and 
other Jain writers, who state that Hemadandra 
lived under Kumirapala, 1199 after Vikramarka, 
and dedicated his Dictionary to him. He also 
wrote another Dictionary, the Anekérthasabda- 
sangraha, containing Homonyms. Wilson con- 
siders that this is the same work as Mahesvara’s 
Visvakosha, and that Hemafandra wrote no such 
work; but this would require more careful con- 
sideration. Both this Dictionary and the Sid- 
dhasabdainusisana, a Sanskrit grammar, con- 
taining as an appendix his grammar of Prakrit, 
lately published by Prof. Pischel, were written 
before the great Dictionary. For fuller informa- 
tion on Hemakandra and Kumarapila we are 
referred to Ram Das Sen’s Historical Essays. The 
new edition of Hemafandra contains extracts 
from a commentary, the Khandatippana, and at 
the end an Appendix, the Silonkha—ze., the 
gleaning of words omitted in the body of the 
Dictionary. 

Messrs. STEVENS AND Haynes have just ready 
for publication in one volume, octavo, A Com- 
pendium of Roman Law, founded on the Institutes 
of Justinian, together with examination questions 
set in the University and Bar Examinations (with 
solutions), and definitions of leading terms in the 
words of the principal authorities, by Gordon 
Campbell, author of An Analysis of Austin’s 
Jurisprudence, 

WE regret to see the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Strother A. Smith, the author of 
The Tiber and its Tributaries (see ACADEMY, 
May 12, 1877). The Daily News correspondent 
states that Mr. Smith was engaged on another 
treatise, on the Meteorology of Rome. 


Mr. Tatrovrp Ety writes from University 
College, London, December 10 :— 








“JTuilast week’s Acapemy (p. 530) in speaking of 





Chinese studies you say ‘there is an established 
Chair at King’s College, London, and another at 
Oxford.’ 

“Permit me to draw your attention to the fact 
that an eminent Chinese scholar, the Rev. Samuel 
Beal, has lately been appointed to the Chair of 
Chinese in this College. 

“Prof. Beal has delivered here this term two 
lectures on ‘Chinese Buddhist Literature. He has 
told me that the audience seemed interested in the 
subject, and that he believed some of them would 
wish to joinaclass of Chinese. He will give two 
more lectures next term. 

“This College possesses a large and valuable 
Chinese library. The volumes have been recently 
bound, and are being arranged and catalogued by 
Prof. Douglas. 

“ Your readers may be interested to learn that the 
duplicate copy of Robert Flower’s work, The Radix, 
mentioned by Mr. Ellis in the AcapEemy of October 20, 
has been presented to the British Museum in the 
names of the Council of University College, London, 
and the Rev. R. P. Graves, brother and executor of 
the founder of the Graves Library in this College.” 


THE outward evidence for the genuineness of 
Chaucer's A B C has been luckily completed 
this week by Mr. Furnivall’s seeing the MS. of it 
in Sion College Library, and finding that it is 
in the handwriting of Shirley, Chaucer’s contem- 
porary and admirer, the best known authority on 
the point, and that it has “ Chauc[er] ” at the side 
of the poem. Not only has the MS. Shirley’s “ eo” 
for e, his wonted starred capitals, tails, headings, 
side-notes, &c., but every here and there comes in 
the well-known “ nofa per Shirley.” Unluckily 
the MS. has lost its first two pages and its last, or 
it might have told us, in one of its writer's fre- 
quent full-mouthed heraldings, who was the 
translator of the early prose Pilgrimage of the 
Lyf of Man, which, in its later seventeenth-cen- 
tury abridgment, was the possible original of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Mr. Brapsuaw, the Cambridge University 
Librarian, has made another of those brilliant and 
important discoveries which have earned him 
such a deservedly high reputation throughout the 
palaeographical and linguistic world. He has 
found in manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Orleans, and Paris, some 300 Breton glosses of the 
end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century 
—nearly 400 years earlier than any before known— 
and he has not only found them, but was able to 
say before going to France—such has been his 
training in MSS. and his consequent power of pre- 
diction from notices of them—“ I am going to see 
MSS. of this work at Chartres, Orleans, and Paris. 
I shall not find any Breton glosses at Chartres, 
but I shall find them at Orleans, and at Paris.” 
Accordingly, at Chartres there were none. At 
Orleans there were over 200, and at Paris—despite 
the strong assurance of the highest Keltic autho- 
rity in France that there could be no such thing 
—the Breton glosses duly appeared on the re- 
quired MS. being produced. Mr. Bradshaw will 
shortly print these old Breton glosses, with the 
words they translate and their context, and coni- 
ments of his own. He has also established the 
fact that the earliest mention of King Arthur 
comes from Breton soil. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Evuis,"R. Commentary on Catullus. Zeitschrift fiir Gymnis- 
ialwesen, 1877, pp. 690-708. By K. P. Schultze. 

Mittin, F. Max. ‘The Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the Samhita 
and Pada Texts. Second Edition. Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 
Nov. 24. By B. Delbriick. =~ 

ReEpuovss, J. W. Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial 
Language. Jenacr Literaturzeitung, Nov. 24. By G. Weil. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


One of the important results of the exploration 
conducted during the past season under Prof. F. 
O. Hayden was the more careful survey of the 
probable ancient outlet of the great lake that once 
filled the Salt Lake Basin. At the head of Marsh 
Creek, which ‘occupies tle valley continuing di- 
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rectly south from that of the lower Port Neuf, is 
the lowest pass between the Great Basin and the 
drainage of the Columbia. In fact, so low and 
flat is it that a marsh directly connects the two 
streams, one flowing southward to Bear River, and 
the other northward to the Port Neuf and Snake 
River. It is true that the larger portion of the 
waters of this great ancient lake were removed 
by evaporation, but in what may be called post- 
Pleiocene times. It is now regarded as more 
than probable that the surplus waters passed off 
northward into the drainage of the Columbia 
River through the pass above described. 


Tue leaders of the Portuguese Exploring Ex- | 





edition in Africa, Senhores Capello, Pinto, and | 


vens, recently sent home a new plan of opera- 


tions, proposing to cross the continent from west | 
to east between the 10th and 20th parallels, | 


entering the River Nourse and exploring on the 
way the Cunene, Cubango, Leeba, and a portion 
of Lake Bangweolo, At the last meeting of the 
Lisbon Geographical Society, however, it was an- 
nounced that the Commissio Central Permanente 
de Geographia—a Government institution which 
has the supreme control over this expedition—did 
not approve of the proposal, on the ground that it 
was very hazardous, and would be attended with 
no advantage to Portugal, and had, accordingly, 
sent out instructions for the explorers, on reaching 
Bihé, to proceed northwards and confine their ex- 
plorations to the Quango. 


A svGGEsTION has been made by the Socicté de 
Géographie Commerciale of Bordeaux that a 
Congress of French Geographical Societies should 
be held at Paris at the end of August or in Sep- 
tember of next year. M. Foncius, the originator 
of the idea, proposes that the subjects for discus- 
sion should include, among other matters, the 
encouragement of exploration by Frenchmen, the 
promotion of French emigration to Algeria and 
other colonies, and the organisation of new geo- 
graphical societies throughout the country. 


THE work of exploration in Thibet has always 

been attended with great difficulty and danger ; but, 
judging from the following letter from a French 
missionary in Lhassa, published by the Hongkong 
Catholic Register, it will soon be wellnigh impos- 
sible, unless vigorous action be taken, to enforce 
the clause in the Chefoo Convention, which is 
apparently referred to by the writer :— 
“We consider,” he says, ‘‘the proposed passage of 
the English explorers from India into Thibet fraught 
with danger. The rumour of it has caused the 
greatest excitement here in Lhassa. Orders have 
been issued to stop all foreigners at the frontier; and 
that, if any pass by force, all supplies are to be re- 
fused them, bridges cut down in front of them, and 
every obstacle thrown in their way. The Lamas 
are the grertest opponents of all intercourse with 
foreigners.” 

WE hear that Count Telfeuer has presented 
the sum of 40,000 lire (1,600/.) to the Italian 
Geographical Society for the purpose of forming a 
special section for the promotion of the study of 
commercial geography. 

A NEW weekly journal has just been established 
at Lisbon under the title of Afrique Portugaise. 
It will be published in Portuguese and French 
alternately, and is designed to promote the inter- 
ests of the Portuguese colonies in Africa. 


A terrer from Lieutenant Smith, the leader of 
the Nyanza Expedition, dated Ukerewe Island, 
June 16, is published in the current number of 
the Church Missionary Intelligencer, in which he 
remarks :— 

**The survey of the ‘Simin’ river (Ukerewe native 
pronunciation) and south coast will, I fear, have to 
he postponed; but from information obtained and 
our own observations on the road, I think the idea 
of a water-track by it must be abandoned. At the 
distance of a few miles up, where it changes its name, 
it is said to become shallow and unnavigable, and the 
feeders mentioned by Stanley are dry. in the hot 
season, and quite unnavigable in the wet from their 





rate and the amount of débris carried down. Whether 
Jordan’s Nullah will afford an extension of the water- 
path has yet to be determined. J think the hostility 
of the natives bordering its shores prevents com- 
munication, as we could obtain little information 
about it from the Kagéi people.” 

Messrs, Datpy, IspisreR AND Co. have just 
published a large map of Tropical Africa, issued 
under the superintendence of Commander V. L. 
Cameron, R.N., C.B., showing the results of 
recent explorations, with the routes of the dif- 
ferent travellers printed in colours. This map 
has, we believe, been prepared chiefly from Com- 
mander Cameron’s observations, &c., by Mr. W. J. 
Turner, assistant map-curator and draughtsman of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In addition to continuations of articles, such as 
“ Round the World in the Sunbeam,’ Part IV., 
and more last words, like Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
“Egypt and the Khedive,” the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury boasts this month a good sprinkling of note- 
worthy and fairly novel papers. At the present 
time, for instance, the facts and statistics adduced 
by Sir Thomas Watson in his paper on “ Hydro- 
phobia and Rabies” are calculated to allay panic 
and to suggest common-sense action in reference 
to these diseases. It is something to know that 
the proportion of persons bitten by a mad dog 
who fall victims to the disease is very considerably 
smaller than that of those who escape ; that a bite 
through the clothes is more likely to be harmless 
than on a naked part; and that in a vast majority 
of instances the disorder breaks out within two 
months after the bite. The Rey. A. K. Cherrill 
replies from the Church point of view to Mr. 
J. G. Rogers and the Nonconformists, and succeeds 
to a great extent in flinging back the charge of 
uncharity, while offering suggestions for an ezent- 
con. My, Godfrey Turner on the “ Amusements 
of the English People” reviews the efforts and 
sacrifices of Macready, Charles Kean, Mr. Phelps, 
and Mr. Greenwood, in past years, to purvey for our 
people wholesome and elevating dramatic enter- 
tainments ; and in a more sensible style than many 
of his contemporaries tries to stimulate healthy 
endeavours for a revival of such representations, 
instead of wasting his wrath on the spectacle of 
** half-dressed women and nimble mountebanks.” 
But perhaps the liveliest article in this Review is 
Matthew Arnold’s racy survey of Stopford Brooke’s 
Primer of English Literature, a volume in which 
he pleasantly picks a few obvious holes, as where 
he “spots” a sentence, glorifying “so long and 
splendid a train of poets and prose writers as no 
other people can point to,” as “too much to the 
tune of Rule Britannia,” and as erring against one 
of the four cardinal virtues of a primer-writer of 
English Literature—clearness, brevity, proportion, 
and sobriety. It would be impossible to take 
offence at, and easy to profit by, Mr. Arnold’s 
shrewd, bright criticisms, Doubtless the two 
most considerable papers of the number are those 
on the “ Reform of the Criminal Law,” by Sir 
James Stephen, and on “South Slavonians and 
Rajpoots,” by Sir Ilenry Sumner Maine; but 
these, as well as the paper on “ Recent Science,” 
do not allow of summarising or epitome. 


Ty the Fortnightly My. Robert Lowe answers 
Mr. Gladstone’s strictures on his arguments against 
an extension of the franchise placing the urban 
and the rural householder on a par. He claims 
for his own scepticism a basis in the stern teach- 
ing of experience, but regards his former chief's 
conversion to a thorough-going belief in manhood 
suffrage as due to the influence of “ sweetness and 
sentimentalism.” Mr, F, Harrison’s “The Re- 
public and the Marshal” is a lively and satirical 
picture of the present crisis in Trance, with its 
“ common-place soldier ” ruler, “ made famous by 
the greatest defeat in modern history,” for whom 
the epithet of “a dummy Caesar” is one of bis 
mildest terms of abuse. The Marshal is described 





as the creation of a coalition having social and 
official influence over the national voice at a 
moment of real public disaster: and the upshot 
of the paper is to consider the meaning of the 
present crisis, and to examine the banding of 
society against Radicalism which makes it possible, 
Mr. A. R. Wallace’s “Humming Birds” is a 
minute and graphic examination of the most re- 
markable family of birds confined to one hemi- 
sphere, consisting of 400 species, distinct in colour, 
form, structure, and habits, and classifiable into a 
hundred distinct genera. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton 
answers in the affirmative with much show of ex- 
gs and accuracy the question whether “ India 
as food for its people.” Mr. J. G. Rogers 
returns with untiring energy, in a paper on “ Poli- 
tical Dissent,” to his monthly onslaughts on the 
“ Establishment.” For thought and_ profitable 
reflection, most readers will prefer Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s concluding paper on “ Dr. Newman's 
Theory of Belief,” to which we shall return next 
week, Another promising paper by the master- 
hand of Mr. J. A. Symonds opens attractively 
the subject of “ Florence and the Medici.” 


Tue Contemporary Review this month sets forth 
almost too great a glut of appetising literary food, 
amid which a principle of choice bids us recom- 
mend Mr. Goldwin Smith's “ Ninety Years’ Agony 
of France,” as contrasting by its calm philosophi- 
cal tone with Mr, F, Harrison’s vehemence in tke 
Fortnightly. In a thoughtful and temperate 
paper Canon Perowne joins issue with the Bishop 
of Salisbury on the question “ Are the Clergy 
Priests or Ministers?” and takes exception to 
that prelate’s exaltation of the “ power of absolu- 
tion” as the special gift of the clergy. There is 
much scientific and some general attraction in 
Max von Pettenkofer’s “ Hygienic Value of 
Plants ” in rooms as well as in the open air, which 
deals, not only with the cultivation of flowers and 
shrubs from an aesthetic point of view, but also 
with the influence of forests on the air and soil, 
their climatic and hygienic importance. Miss Julia 
Wedgwood contributes an interesting study of the 
singular career of the author of the Sertous Cail, 
“William Law, the English Mystic,” whose 
“ strength as a popular writer lay in his combina- 
tion of the outwardness characteristic of the age 
with the thoroughness which it utterly lacked.” 
M. Gabriel Monod writes an able criticism 0! 
“Contemporary Life and Thought in France; 
and Percy Gardner interprets from reliefs and 
inscriptions on Athenian tombs “The Greek 
Mind in the Presence of Death.” He examines 
the former from the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies before Christ, as seen in the museums, and 
divides them into four or five classes, the most 
interesting of which are those which illustrate 
precisely the lives and habits of the dead, and the 
exvsvoto class of tablets. Mr. Gardner discusses. 
however, the whole of this part of his subject 
with an exhaustiveness which it is easier to 
follow than to summarise; and then turning te 
the more familiar topic of epitaphs and inscrip- 
tions, classifies these also, beginning with the com- 
monest form of bare record, and proceeding to the 
diverse metrical epitaphs, of which he furnishe? 
many interesting and distinct specimens, all, how- 
ever, couched in dry prose. We propose to say @ 
few words hereafter on the philosophical article 
in this number. 


Tuts month's Fraser wisely brings to a concli- 
sion two readable but protracted articles—“ Gari- 
baldi in France” and “Quarter Sessions under 
Queen Anne.” The latter, indeed, finishes @ 
survey gleaned from quarter-session records of 
Bucks and Devon, extending over a period of 122 
years, from the thirty-fourth of Elizabeth to the 
death of Anne. Its closing remarks examine the 
possible models on which Sir Roger de Coverley 
may have been formed, and pleasantly transport 
the reader from statistics to Addisonian essay1sm. 
“ Studies in Russian Literature,” continued to the 
“baker's dozen,” introduce us to a Itussian rival 
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of our Byron, Poushkin, one of whose prime crea- 
tions, Mazeppa, is pictured as an unprincipled 
schemer, whereas Byron’s Mazeppa is cast in 
heroic mould. Of divers other problems and 
uestions discussed we should single out “ Can 
India be Christianised ? ” as worthiest of careful 
study. Unlike modern politicians, the author sets 
Jess store than contemporary statesmen by the 
spell of civilisation than by organised and syste- 
matic endeavours to Christianise. “ Patricius 
Walker” records a lively ramble in Kent and 
Sussex, transporting us ambulando from Margate 
to Rochester. Much may be seen on the way, 
especially “ Patricio duce.” But the most de- 
bateable paper of the month is W. Simpson’s 
“ Mycenae,” which, in more outspoken criticism 
than that of this month’s doubter in Blackwood, 
takes exception to some chief conclusions arrived 
at by Dr. Schliemann in his account of recent 
discoveries. A main point at issue respects the 
structures which Dr. Schliemann, after Pausanias, 
ds as Treasuries, whereas Mr. Simpson, the 
author of this paper and that on “ The Schlie- 
mannic [lium” (Fraser, June 1877), with much 
robability considers them to be tombs. Mr. 
Rienpeon is an acute and accurate critic, who has 
rsonally studied the Troad and Plain of Argos ; 
is opinions, therefore, deserve consideration, and 
it were sin if a conclave of scholars dismissed his 
name and case unheard. 


Two very remarkable papers conduce to render 
this month’s Macmillan especially noteworthy. 
The first is Dean Stanley’s Address at the opening 
of the new session at University College, Bristol, 
in which with wonted felicity he entwines new 
and old, the revivified Cathedral, and the young 
institution of the new college, and weaves into his 
discourse, “The Education of After-Life,” gua 
its teachers and its pupils, its collateral subjects 
of science and literature, and such Bristolian 
names of the past as Burke and Crabbe, Southey 
and Chatterton, Bishop Butler, and others. One 
strong enforcement of such a regular routine 
of education as this new college aims at impart- 
ing is aptly pointed in the example of Mr. Buckle, 
the author of the History of Civilisation, in his 
strength and weakness. The other paper is Dr. 
Tuke's “ Modern Life and Insanity,” in which an 
array of statistics is brought to show the com- 
plexity and many-sidedness of the relation between 
the two, and to illustrate the preventibility of a 
large amount of the lunacy of our day among rich 
and poor. Drink, domestic distress, monotony of 
toil, and hereditary predisposition, affect the minds 
of the adult poor ; inordinate competition, stress of 
business, and reckless and intemperate living, de- 
range numbers in the middle “ strata ;” while with 
the upper, luxurious habits, excessive brain-work, 
ill-regulated early study, have a tendency to bring 
on nervous disorders, which no less than dipso- 
mania terminate in insanity, There is a halo of 
Statistics around Mr, Walter O. Perry’s article on 
‘German Universities ” far less exciting and at- 
tractive than Mr. Laing Meason’s “Narrow Escape” 
of being shot as a Prussian spy near Sedan in the 
Franco-German war, which is exceedingly well 
told. In its poetry this number includes a very 
pretty trifle on Valentine’s Day, by the late 
Charles Kingsley ; and in fiction Mrs. Oliphant 
brings to a happy ending her “ Young Musgrave.” 








BOSTON LETTER. 
Boston : November 17, 1877. 

Two days ago occurred the nineticth birthday 
of the poet Richard Henry Dana, who, as the 
New York Tribune remarks, “ has seen the whole 
achievement [of our national literature] of which 
@ 1s an honoured part.” On December 17 the 
poet Whittier will complete his seventieth year. 
The Literary World has in preparation something 
as yet kept in secrecy here—namely, a “ Whittier 
Number,” as it is to be called. The usual editorial 
Space of this critical monthly in its December 
iesue will be given up to poems addressed to 





Whittier for this occasion by Mr. Longfellow, 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. Stedman, and several others. 
In addition to these, there will be a number of 
“ sentiments” in prose, by William Cullen 
Bryant, William Lloyd Garrison, President Eliot 
of Harvard Oollege, and other distinguished 
persons. It was proposed to give the venerable 
poet of freedom a complimentary dinner on this 
anniversary ; but his retiring habits defeated that 

urpose. The sentiment of the literary brother- 
bot was not to be repressed, and in this some- 
what novel compliment of the “Whittier Number ” 
you will find what might have been read or said 
at the end of the dinner which could not be given. 
Mr. Whittier is in some ways the most American 
of our poets—always excepting Whitman. His bal- 
lads and descriptive pieces reflect the colours and 
characteristics of at least the New England land- 
scape and life with fine veracity; his Voices of 
Freedom has identified him with ‘the greatest 
episode in our history since the Revolution ; he is 
severely and truthfully democratic, bothinsentiment 
and in act, and his Songs of Labour and idylla of 
farm-life have touched the hearts of our people. 
Shelley wrote truly, ‘‘ Poets are the unacknow- 
ledged legislators of the world;” but Mr. Whit- 
tier has been recognised as both poet and legislator, 
has represented the people in General Assembly, 
and has put into verse the suspense, the triumph, 
or the anguish of political elections. Active par- 
ticipation of this sort, in itself unfavourable to 
art, has not, for example, helped the fame of 
Victor Hugo, and Lowell's political pieces may be 
taken away without injuring his reputation ; but 
in Whittier’s case the polemical side of his 
genius has endeared him to his Republican audi- 
ence as much as his gentler gifts, 

Another notable anniversary was that (on the 
15th) of the Boston Latin School, the oldest 
institution of learning in the country, founded 
nearly 250 years ago; among the pupils of which 
have been Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Sumner, Charles Francis Adams, Robert C. 
Winthrop, Lothrop Motley, and many other dis- 
tinguished men. It is not generally known, by 
the way, that Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is 
now writing a monograph on Motley, is a kinsman 
of the late historian, both authors being ances- 
trally connected with the Rev. John Lothrop, of 
England, who came to Massachusetts in 1634, 

Dr. J. G. Holland, in New York, is writing an 
extended poem. In Springfield (Mass.) a new 
monthly magazine is to be begun, called Sunday 
Afternoon, edited by the Rey. Washington Gladden. 
It promises to be religious, without cant or sec- 
tarlanism, to treat politics on their ethical side, 
and science in its bearings on religion. We 
already have the Radical Review in New Bedford, 
and a literary monthly was lately projected in 
Portland, which may be called the sub-capital of 
New England. This seems to show a revival of 
the early tendency in this country to scatter, in- 
stead of concentrating, the literary and publishing 
centres. The distribution of these might favour 
the general culture of the people; but I think 
that the movement is temporary. 

Letters of Generals onal Warren, and 
Gates, with MS. papers by the first Governor 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, have been found in an 
old house at Newington (Conn.), but what value 
they have I am unable to ascertain. 

In Cambridge, on the 14th, Dr. Brown- 
Séquard gave in the Sanders Theatrum a lecture 
on the supposed existence of special centres for 
the various movements of the body, in which 
he combated with much cogency the theory of 
Ferrier and of most physiologists and physicians 
on this subject. The Harvard Natural History 
Society will begin in March a second course of 
popular scientific lectures, given by professors in 
the university and free to the general public. 
At the last meeting of the American Academy of 
Sciences, Prof. C. E. Norton read a paper, ad- 
vancing a theory as to the Greek linear measure and 
the harmony of proportions in Greek sculpture 








and architecture, which will be published in the 
next volume of the Academy's Proceedings, 

Mr. W. D. Howells has prepared for the press, 
with Introductions, the autobiographies of Gibbon 
and Marmontel (Osgood). His comedy, A Coun- 
terfeit Presentment, has been well received in 
Cincinnati, and will be performed later in the 
season in New York. Meanwhile, we have had 
Mr. Joaquin Miller's The Danites, a lurid melo- 
drama founded on the murders of the Mormon 
“ destroying angels,” a crude piece of work with 
a powerful foundation, but showing industry and 
ingenuity in the author, who is said to be 
dramatising his Baroness of New York. James 
Steele Mackaye, a pupil of Delsarte, who some 
years since gave charming performances in New 
York with a company trained by himself, has 
written a play for Wallack’s Theatre, not yet 
entitled, but said to deal with more polished 
phases of American life than have hitherto been 
selected by writers for the stage. But, if there 
is little to be said of our dramatic writing, we 
can still produce players. A Miss Mary Ander- 
son, who has lately made her début in Boston, 
although apparently untrained, and surely mis- 
taken in her renderings at times, shows elements 
of great power. To this is to be added striking 


beauty; and if she carries out her rumoured in-: 


tention of studying in Paris, we may hope for 
excellent results. She plays Pauline in the Lady 
of Lyons, Juliet and lap Macbeth. 

The library of the late Charles Sprague, a 
Boston poet little known abroad, was recently 
sold. It contained some rare books: the first 


complete edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 


(1647); Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea (164%) ; 
and Harrington’s Oceana (1656 and 1700). A 
Baskerville Milton sold for 10 dols. 

Among recent books not yet noticed in the 
ACADEMY, and worthy of mention are :—Cvar- 
lotte von Stein, a neatly-executed memoir by 


Geo. H. Calvert (Lee and Shepard); and The: 


Enchanted Moccasins, by Cornelius Matthews 


(Putnam), which presents for children legends of 


the North American Indians, drawn from School- 
craft’s Algic Researches, and in part used by 
Longfellow, but here placed in brief and acces- 
sible form. The Jukes, by R. L. Dugdale (Put- 
nam), is probably the most remarkable record and 
study of the relations of crime, pauperism, disease, 
and heredity which has ever been produced here. 
From a single backwoodsman living in New York 
between 1720 and 1770 the author traces a 
lineage of 709 persons, and develops some most 
interesting laws as to the transmission or in- 
termission of criminal or pauper instincts. 

The Narrative of a Blockade-Runner, by J. 
Wilkinson, late captain in the Confederate 
States navy, may be recommended as a graphic 
sketch of one phase of our last war. Peculiarly 
interesting is the evidence it gives of the slight- 
ness of preparation for war in the South, and the 
amazipg lack of promptitude and discipline that 
lost New Orleans. IlIad this event been avoided. 
the struggle would have been greatly prolonged. 

GrorGcE Parsons LatHror. 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature, 


BAnKLeEY, H.C. Bulgaria before the War. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Counter, P.-L, Guvres de, publices etc. par F. Sarcey. ‘I’. 3. 
Paris : Lib. des Bibliophiles, 3 fr. 

Diet, J. B. Clemens Brentano. Ein Lebensbild. Ergiinzt u. 
hrsg. v. W. Kreiten. 2. Bd. 1814-1842, Freiburg-i.-B. : 
Herder. 5M. 

Exsers,G. Homosum,. Stuttgart: Hallberger. 6 M. 

GorpEKE, K. Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtang 
aus den Quellen. 3. Bd. 5. Hft. Dresden: Ehlermann. 
4M. 

Hamuin, C. Amongthe Turks. Sampson Low & Co. 10s. 6d. 

JeBB, R.C. A Primer of Greek Literature, Macmillan. 1s. 

Martin, T. Life of the Prince Consort. Vol. III. mith, 
Elder & Co. 18s. 

WorpswortH, C. Scholae Academicae: Studies at the 
English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. Cam- 


bridge: Univerrity Press. 15s. 
Youne, E. D. Nyassa: a Journal of Adventurcs, Murray. 
7s. 6d. 
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Theology. 


Wveenscne, A. Neue Beitrige zur Erliuternng der Evangelien 
aus Talmud u. Midrasch. Giéttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 11M. 

History, §c. 

BauMANN, E.L. Acten zur Geschichte d. deutschen Bauern- 
krieges aus Oberschwaben. Freiburg-i.-B.: Herder. 6 M. 

CopEx JusTINIANUS. Recognovit P. Krueger. Fasc. 5, Ber- 
lin: Weidmann. 10M. 

EsrarpD, F. Der erste Anniiherungsversuch Kiénig Wenzels an 
den schwiibisch-rheinischen Stiidtebund. 1384-5. Strass- 
burg: Triibner. 2 M. 

Ficker, J. Beitriige zur Urkundenlehre. 2. Bd. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 12M. 80 Pf. 

PROKESCH-OsTEN, Graf. Mein Verhiiltniss zum Herzog v. 
Reichstadt. Zwei Sendgn. nach Neapel. Stuttgart: 
Spemann. 8 M. 

RANKE, L. v. Friedrich der Grosse. Friedrich Wilhelm der 
hima = Biographien. Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 
4 M. 20 Pf. 


Paris: Champion. 7 fr. 50c. 

StTRICKLER, J. Actensammlung der schweizerischen Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte in den J. 1521-1532. 1. Bd. 1. Abth. 
Ziirich : Meyer & Zeller. 

URKUNDEN u. Actenstiicke zur Geschichte d. Kurfiirsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm v. Brandenburg. 7. Bd. Berlin: 
Reimer. 15 M. 

URKUNDENBUCH der Stadt Liibeck. 5. Thi. 9. u. 10. Lfg. 
Liibeck : Grautoff. 9 M. 

Voceter, L. Quae anno u. 710 (44 a. Chr.) post mortem C. 
Julii Caesaris acta sintinsenatu Romano. Kiel: Haeseler. 
2M. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 

FERNS OF THE Britis IsiEs, described and photographed by 
S.C. Van Voorst. 10s 6d. 

Hvux.iey,T.H. Physiography: an Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Lupwic, H. Morphologische Studien an Echinodermen. II. 
Abhandlung 2-5. Leipzig: Engelmann. 5 M. 

—" F. Die Philosophie d. Bewusstseins. Bonn : Neusser. 


Sipewick, H. Supplement to the First Edition of Methods of 
Ethics. Macmillan. 2s. 

Sprxoza’s theologisch-politischer Tractat im Urtexte. Hrsg. 
v. H. Ginsberg. Leipzig: Koschny. 3 M. 

WIEDERSHEIM, R. Das Kopfskelet der Urodelen. Leipzig: 
Engelmann, 10M. 


Philology, §c. 


CoOMMENTATIONES PHTLOLOGAE. In honorem Th. Mommseni 
scripserunt amici. Berlin: Weidmann. 40 M. 

Gavutigr, L. Ad-Dourra al-Fakhira, la perle précieuse de 
Ghazili. Basel: Georg. 6 M. 40 Pf. 

Pertscu, W. Die arabischen Handschriften der herzogl. Bi- 
bliothek zu Gotha. Gotha: Perthes. . 

RGvVIDHANAM. Ed. cum praefatione R. Meyer. Berlin: Diimm- 
ler. 3M. 

Scnuanz, M. Ueb.den Platocodex der Markusbibliothek in 
Venedig Append. class. Nr.T. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 4 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON MOULDING AND CASTING WORKS OF SCULPTURE 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 
Florence : December 7, 1877. 

In one of the lectures on Greek art lately de- 
livered by Mr. Newton, of the British Museum, 
reference is made to the importance of forming 
collections of casts from works of sculpture in 
Continental museums. Mr. Newton also points to 
the importance of forming such collections in our 
universities. The same ideas have lately been 
ably and eloquently argued in the columns of the 
Spectator. In the year 1838, I advocated the 
formation of such collections, in a paper read at 
Edinburgh before the Royal Society of Arts, for 
which I was awarded the silver medal. I pro- 
posed that not only schools of art but also univer- 
sities and seats of learning should be provided 
with casts illustrative of the study of the pupils 
or undergraduates. I pointed out that these 
important objects could be best attained, in a 
practical and economical manner, by the purchase 
of moulds made at home or abroad; that the ex- 
pense of such moulds would not greatly exceed 
that of the purchase of casts, while the cost of 
packing and transport would be nearly the same. 
That, instead of depending upon the imperfect 
selections and worn-out moulds common in trade, 
fresh moulds of the best quality might be pro- 
cured from judiciously-selected originals, properly 
illustrative of the history of art and of the writ- 
ings of classic authors. Allow me again, after a 
a of nearly forty years, to renew my proposals. 

ey were not altogether unfruitful when made ; 
they were brought under the notice of Govern- 
ment, which laid them before the Council of the 
Government Schools of Design. I have been told 
that Sir Francis Chantrey suggested that a be- 
ginning should be made in Cireat Britain by 





forming moulds in our mediaeval churches, 
and Mr. James Thomson, of Clitheroe, ordered 
two fine moulds to be made in Rome at his own 
cost. Parliament voted 10,000/. for the purchase> 
of casts and models, but my scheme for forming 
a collection of fresh moulds, which I am still con- 
vinced would have been the most useful and 
economical, was not carried out. I continued to 
purchase pretty extensively, but only casts, among 
which was the fine collection of ancient busts 
formed by Signor Albacini, of Rome, and now in 
Edinburgh, a collection admirably suited for a 
university. Had we procured moulds instead of 
casts, every university in the kingdom might, ere 
this, have been provided, at a small cost, with the 
ideal or portrait busts of the poets, philosophers, 
and historical writers and characters of an- 
tiquity. 

We should not forget, in considering this sub- 
ject, how much we owe to the directors of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, for the formation of 
extensive and interesting collections of casts, 
admirably arranged by the distinguished artists 
who were employed for the purpose. The Depart- 
ment of Science and Art has acquired moulds of 
the Cantorie, by Luca della Robbia and Donatello. 
France has maintained a national moulding-estab- 
lishment for a century, from which we have 
derived our best casts. Berlin has formed an 
extensive collection of casts from sculptures in all 
the great museums of Europe. We might have 
been abreast of our neighbours ; and I hope that 
the lectures of Mr. Newton and the essays in the 
Spectator may have a practical influence, while I 
veuture to renew my old suggestion of the form- 
ation of collections of fresh and excellent moulds 
under such practical and active direction as may 
be thought expedient. 

Cuartes Heat WItson. 


A FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
The Precentory, Lincoln: December 8, 1877. 

I rejoice to hear of the proposed “ Foll-Lore 
Society ” and heartily wish it success. The chief 
difficulty it is likely to labour under is, in a lite- 
rary point, of view, lembarras de richesses. I am 
sure that there is not one of our more intelligent 
missionaries who will not be able to supply an 
abundant store of valuable material. The South- 
African mine is not the only one that may be 
worked with good success. Those who have had 
the pleasure of listening to the Rev. William 
Crossland’s Dyak tales are aware that Borneo 
possesses a large store of folk-lore rivalling the 
‘Thousand and One Nights” in vividness of local 
colouring and picturesqueness of interest, the 
publication of which would be a large addition to 
the literary riches of the world. 

Before Mr. Crossland returns to his Dyak flock, 
among whom he has been labouring for sixteen 
years, it would be desirable that these traditionary 
tales—which are jealously watched over by the 
Dyaks as among their most sacred deposits, and 
which very few Europeans are permitted to hear— 
should be written down and placed in the hands 
of Mr. Thoms, or some other member of the new 
Society, with a view to their eventual publica- 
tion. Mr. Crossland informs me that he has sat 
up till three in the morning several nights running 
listening with delight to the authorised story- 
teller of the tribe, carrying on his narrative with 
the even flow and vividness of imagination of a 
Scheherazade. EpMoND VENABLES. 





London : December 8, 1877. 
With the best wishes for the success of Mr. 
Thoms’ “ Folk-Lore Society,” I know that we have 
a wilderness of information about Magpies and 
May-day to exhaust before the innings of the Zulus 
and Bushmen comes. The materials for books 
of unique value exist; let us hope that some 
students of primitive life will combine to help to 

publish the African Mérchen as soon as possible. 





A. Lane. 





5 Dacre Park, Blackheath : December 8, 1877, 

Allow me to add a word to what has alread 
been said in your pages by Mr. Lang and Prof, 
Sayce in favour of the formation of a Folk-Lore 
Society. There is much valuable material in 
Polynesia which is in danger of being lost, but 
which such a society might render available for 
the use of present and future students. 

As the object of the proposed society would 
not be so much to read and discuss papers as to 
publish the folk-lore of the whole world, it would 
appeal to the sympathy of a wider circle of sup- 
porters, and might be made more of an inter- 
national association, than any of our existing 
scientific societies. 

I will gladly give all the help I can, and will 
use all the influence I possess to secure the success 
of the society when it is formed. 

S. J. WaHrtmer. 





AN UNCOLLATED IRISH MISSAL. 
St. John’s College, Oxford : December 8, 1877. 

The following description of a hitherto uncol- 
lated Irish Missal, No. 282 of the MSS. of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, with an account of the 
internal evidence which it affords as to its date 
and past history, may be interesting to some of 
your readers. It is one of the only two Irish 
Missals known to exist in England, the other 
being the celebrated and still uncollated Stowe 
Missal in the possession of the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham. 

This Corpus Missal is assigned in the printed 
catalogue of the MSS. of Oxford College libraries 
to the eleventh century; but Mr. Coxe has since 
seen reason to modify his opinion, and to agree 
with Prof. Westwood in assigning it on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. A description of the state of this curious 
volume and of its old leather satchel is given in 
Westwood’s Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
MSS., p. 96. Photozincograph facsimiles of 
some of its pages are also at this moment 
being prepared for publication at Dublin, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and the 
supervision of J. T. Gilbert, Esq., F'.S.A., &e. 

Reference will be made, for convenience, to the 
modern pencil pagination in Arabic numerals at 
the top of each page, instead of to the original 
pagination in gatherings of twelve leaves marked 
in Roman numerals on the lower margin. 

It is not known how it came into the possession 
of the college. The tradition that it was dis- 
covered in an Irish bog is probably due to the 
state of its leaves, which are so worn and black- 
ened by use and age as to be in parts nearly, in 
parts entirely, illegible. But the name of Thomas 
O'Sinnachan occurs on the upper margin of f. 2b, 
and as the Irish family of O’Sinnachan usually 
Anglicised their name into Fox, this entry may 
indicate some connexion of the volume with the 
founder of the college, Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, a.p. 1516. 

The nationality of the Missal is proved—(q) by 
the entry just referred to; (b) by the Irish cha- 
racters in which it is written throughout; (¢) by 
the special Missa for St. Bridget (f. 130 a)—for 
whom no service is appointed in the Roman, an 
an entirely different one in the Sarum, Missal— 
and for St. Patrick (f. 185 @), for whom a dif- 
ferent Missa is assigned both in the Roman and 
Sarum Uses. The Collect for St. Patrick’s Day 1s 
worth quoting. “Scoti” and “ Hibernenses,” it will 
be seen, are used as equivalent terms. Tlere, and 
in subsequent quotations, the spelling has been 
modernised, and contractions have been resolved. 

* Deus qui sanctum Patricium Seotorum apostolum 
tua providentia eligisti, ut Hibernenses gentes 10 
tenebris et in errore gentilitatis errantes ad verum 
lumen Dei scientiae reduceret, et per lavacrum regen- 
erationis filios excelsi Dei efficeret, tribue nobis, quae- 
sumus, ejus piis intercessionibus ut ad ea quae recta 
sunt quantocius festinemus. Per.” = 

d) By the lists of saints invoked in the Litanies 
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on Easter Eve, and in the Visitation Office, 
which exclude certain saints named in the Roman 
Litanies, notably St. Joseph, and which include 
among others the following : — SS. Patrick, 
Columba, Finian, Kiaran, urseus, Eugenia, 
Petronilla, Margaret, Bridget. It seems also to 
have originally belonged to a monastery, for, in 
addition to a “ Missa pro Abbate,” it contains two 
Missae under designations not found elsewhere, 
“Pro custodia monasterii et habitatoribus ejus” 
(f.20 a) and “Pro fratribus nostrae congrega- 
tionis” (f. 31 a). 

Internal evidence as to its date is afforded (a) 
by the presence of a “ Missa de Sancta Trinitate.” 
The observance of the Feast of Trinity was first 

enerally ordered in England by St. Thomas of 

anterbury, soon after his consecration, A.D. 1162, 
and the peculiar variations of this Missa, coupled 
with its discrepancy from other known Trinity 
Masses, point to a date shortly after the institu- 
tion of the festival and before Western Christen- 
dom was agreed as to the exact nature of the service 
to be used. (0) By a partial but not yet prepon- 
derating Sarum element, which points to a date 
shortly after the Synod of Cashel, a.p. 1172, 
when the adoption of the Sarum Use in Ireland 
was determined upon. (c) By the character and 
arrangement of the contents. 

There is no Kalendar. There are hardly any 
rubrics, none ut all in the Canon itself. There is 
no Ordinarium Missae. The Proper Prefaces are 
found under the headings of the various festivals 
to which they are appropriated—viz. Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Ascension, B. V. M., 
Holy Cross— instead of being accumulated to- 

ether before the commencement of the Canon. 

he omissions are very remarkable, and cannot be 
accounted for by the loss of a few leaves. The 
Commune Sanctorum and the Missae Votivae are 
almost as fully represented as in any modern 
Missal ; but Sundays are only provided for in the 
case of the first Sundays in Advent and Lent, 
LXX., Palm Sunday, Easter Day, Low Sunday, 
Whitsun-Day; and the Saints’ Day Missae are 
only those of SS. John Ev., Stephen, Innocents, 
Conversion of St. Paul, Bridget, BV AL, Patrick, 
Nat. and Decoll. of John Bapt., Peter and Paul, 
Mary Magd., Laurence, Michael. The volume 
commences with the Canon of the Mass. On f. 
36 6 isan Ordo Sponsalium; and the last twenty- 
three leaves—which are more worn, faded, and 
illegible than the rest of the book, and which 
prove that it was rather the portable Sacra- 
mentary of an itinerant priest than an altar Ser- 
vice Book—comprise the services for Baptism and 
Extreme Unction, and various forms of Benedic- 
tion and Exorcism. There are also special Abso- 
lutions or Benedictions in Capite Jejunii, Domi- 
nica Palmarum, Coena Domini, Sabbato Sancto. 

Altogether this Missal contains ninety-five 
separate Missae ; and having collated them verbatim 
with the Roman and Sarum Missals, I subjoin the 
net result :— 

Forty-four of the total number differ wholly or 
partially from the corresponding Missae both in 
the Roman and Sarum Missals. Among the re- 
markable instances of differences is the Proper 
Preface for the Epiphany on f, 62 a. 


mg Aeterne Deus. Quia notam fecisti in populis 
misericordiam tuam, et salutare tuum eunctis gentibus 
declarasti, hodiernum degens diem, in quo ad adoran- 
dam veri regis infantiam excitatos de remotis partibus 
magis clarior ceteris fidelibus stella perduceret, et 
Coeli et terrae Dominum corporaliter natum radio suae 
lucis ostenderet.” 


This Preface is given in Gerberti Monum. Vet. 
Liturg. Aleman, 1,17. On the margin the ordi- 
nary Roman Preface has been inserted in a cursive 
handwriting of the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century. On f. 1396 there is the following Offer- 
torium for the Invention of the Cross :— 


“Veniens vir splendidissimus ad Constantinum 
Tegem nocte excitavit eum, dicens, Respice in coelum 
et vide Tegnum crucis Domini, per quam accipiens 
(es?) virtutem et fortitudinem, Viso autem signo 





rex fecit similitudinem crucis quam viderat in eoelum, 
et glorificavit Dominum. Alleluia.” 

In ten Missae the Roman Use is wholly or par- 
tially followed where it differs from the Sarum. 
Sometimes it is slavishly copied at the expense of 
the meaning; as where among the collects for 
Good Friday there occurs the invitation— 

“Oremus et pro christianissimo imperatore nostro ” 
[Sarum, rege n. }. 

In twenty-nine Missae the Sarum Use is wholly 
or partially followed where it differs from the 
Roman. This is especially noticeable in such 
points as the office for the Reconciliation of Peni- 
tents preceding the Mass on Maundy Thursday 
(f. 89 a), and in a rubric ordering the benediction 
of flowers as well as palm branches (“flores ac 
frondes”) on Palm Sunday (f. 720). — 

The Canon of the Mass is purely Roman, all the 
Sarum differentiae of reading being consistently 
avoided. The omission of the Amens presents 
probably only an accidental similarity to the 
Ambrosian Canon, and is due to the anxiety of 
the scribe to economise space. 

The conclusion at which Iam inclined to arrive 
on internal evidence is that this interesting Missal 
belongs to the earlier part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and preserves to us certain features of the 
original Irish Liturgy, overlaid by the partial in- 
troduction ata later period, firstly of the Roman, 
and secondly of the Sarum Use. 

F. E. Warren. 








THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
London : December 10, 1877. 

Allow me to correct an error in my notice of 4 
Douce Lass, where I demur to the Southern Cross 
being named as visible from Rangoon, 163° N. I 
learnt only a day or two since from one of the first 
astronomers of Europe, to whom I applied some 
weeks ago through a common friend, that the 
Southern Cross is visible to about 25° or 30° N., 
and could be seen anciently in yet higher latitudes. 

The only star-map in my possession (Stieler, 
1854) does not settle the question, and, more 
curiously still, the Southern Cross is not even 
named in the list of constellations in Brande and 
Cox’s Dictionary of Science and Art, edition 
of 1873, though it is given in Royer’s Maps of the 
Heavens, published in 1679. I suppose it is con- 
sidered by Brande as part of Centaurus, as in 
Halley’s Catalogue of that same year, 1679, 
though Halley adds a special account of the four 
stars which form the cross, as known to sailors 
by that name. R. F. Lirrreparr. 





FLEAY'S “ GUIDE TO CHAUCER AND SPENSER.” 
33 Avondale Square, S.E. : Dec. 8, 1877. 

Will you kindly insert the following corrections 
of two inaccuracies in Mr. F. J. Furnivall’s notice 
of my book ? 

1. Mr. Furnivall says: —‘‘ Mr. Fleay asserts 
that this Dream is genuine, though he acknow- 
ledges himself so incredibly ignorant of Early 
English that he cannot find the faulty rhymes in 
the poem, even after he has been told that such 
are there.” 

On the contrary, I stated (Guide, p. 28), “ In 
Chaucer’s Dream rhymes of words in -y and words 
in -ye are admitted ; ” and I have further alluded to 
the faulty rhymes in this poem on pages 29, 32, 
36, The statement concerning this poem attri- 
buted to me I have not made. 

2, Mr. Furnivall says:—‘ Mr. Fleay turns Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s 1366-7 into 1360-1.” 

Not so: Tyrwhitt (not I) was first to give the 
date 1360; and Sir Harris Nicolas gives the date 
as anterior to September, 1366, 

F, G. Figay. 





3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Dec. 11, 1877. 
1. A slip in the name of the poem. Dream 
should have been the spurious Cuckoo and Night- 
ingale, which—like the spurious Dream—Mr. 








Fleay holds genuine, and of which he says (p. 50) : 
“ Mr, Pentel y says it offends nah the 
rhyme laws, and that Prof. ten Brink and Mr. 
Bradshaw agree in affirming that it does so. I 
es the offending rhymes.” 

2. Tyrwhitt wrote some seventy or eighty years 
before gir Harris Nicolas, and could not, there- 
fore, have altered his date. (Tyrwhitt was not the 
“ first to give the date 1260” as that of Thomas 
Chaucer's birth.) 

Sir H. Nicolas says of Chaucer's marriage to the 

supposed Philippa Roet: (a) “ About that time 
20 June, 1367] he married Philippa... . who 
is stated to have been the eldest daughter of Sir 
Payne Roet” (p. 6, ed. Morris); (6) “ The Poet 
must therefore have married before September, 
1366.” F, J, FURNIvALL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SATURDAY, December 15.—3 P.M. Physical: “On Permanent 
Plateau’s Films,” by S. P. Thompson; ‘On the 
Coloured Figures exhibited by vibrating Fluid Films,” 
by Sedley Taylor. 

Monpay, December 17.—5 p.m. London Institution : ‘* The 
extinct Animals termed Belemnites,”’ by Prof. T. H. 


Haxley. 
7.30 P.M. British Architects : *‘ St. Albans Abbey,”’ by Jas. 
Ni 


eale. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “On the Manufacture of Paper,” 
by W. Arnott (Cantor Lecture). 
TvESDAY, December 18.—7.45 P.M. Statistical. 
8p.M. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, December 19.—7 P.M. Meteorological : ‘‘ Met: or- 
ology and Physical Geography of the West Ccast of 
Africa, from Cape Verd to the Cape of Good Hope,” by 
Commander E. Bourke; “On the Meteorological Ob- 
servations made by the Norwegian Research Expe- 
dition in the North Atlantic in the Summers of 1876 
and 1877,” by Prof. H. Mohn ; ‘‘ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations during 1877,” by the Rev. T. A. 


Preston. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: “The Telephone,” by Prof, Ag 
Graham Bell. 

8p.M. Literature: “On an unpublished Saxon Charter 
lately restored to the Library of Worcester Cathedral ;” 
by W. de Grey Birch. 

TuurRsDAYy, December 20.—7 P.M. London Institution : “‘ Sir 

Henry Bishop,” by W. A. Barrett. 

8 P.M. Chemical: Papers by Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Tilden, 
Mr. J. W. Thomas, Mr. F. Jones, and Dr. Wright and 
Mr. Patterson. 

8p.M. Linnean: “On the Laws governing the Produc- 
tion of Seed in Wistaria sinensis,” by T. Meehan ; ** On 
the minute Structure of Stromatopora and its Allies,” 
by Prof. A. Nicholson and Dr. J. Murie; “Remarks 
on a Fossil Peronospora with Zoospores in situ,” by 
Worthington G. Smith; “On the Anatomy of the 
Elk (Alces machlis),” by Prof. M. Watson and Dr, A. 
H. Young; ‘‘Algae of the Arctic Expedition,” by Prof. 
Dickie ; ‘‘ On Phytophagous Coleoptera,’’ by Dr. J. S. 


Baly. 
8.30 P.M. Royal. 








SCIENCE. 


Notes on the Barrows and Bone Caves of 
Derbyshire. With an Account of a Descent 
into Eldon Hole. By Rooke Pennington, 
B.A., LL.B., F.G.8. (London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1877.) 


As none of the barrows excavated by Mr. 
Pennington exhibited new or very remark- 
able features, this work adds little to the 
sum total of our previous knowledge of 
Derbyshire tumuli, chiefly derived from the 
exhaustive researches of Mr. Thomas Bate- 
man. Had the author confined himself to 
the task of placing his original observations 
on record in a scientific form, his book 
would have been smaller in bulk, and less 
popular in manner and style; but it would 
have possessed a distinct scientific value, 
proportioned to that of the archaeological 
work which it recorded. Its contents would 
also have been accurately described by its 
present title. The plan of the book, how- 
ever, is that of a general treatise on archae- 
ology in two chapters—one devoted to the 
Prehistoric Ages, and the other to the so- 
called Palaeolithic Age. These two chapters 
are preceded by a General Introduction, in 
which all: the human s in Western 
Europe prior to Julius Caesar are com- 
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pressed into nine pages of letterpress. The 
Derbyshire barrows and caves are intro- 
duced as illustrations of thesystematic archae- 
ology taught throughout the work. It is 
needless to say that there could be no 
possibility of dealing satisfactorily with 
these subjects on such a plan. And as the 
book has been written professedly for the 
uninstructed, and in the hope that it may 
thus be generally useful, it is unfortunate 
that its usefulness should have been impaired 
by defects in method and style which the 
author’s earnestness of purpose and his 
genuine love of his subject might have 
taught him to avoid. It can scarcely be 
supposed that science can be successfully 
taught by a method that is not scientific, 
and no one will maintain that teaching by 
dogma and not by demonstration is a scien- 
tific method. But so dogmatic is Mr. Pen- 
nington’s teaching that he uses the same 
narrative style when recording the results 
of his own researches and when enunciating 
the theories which he has adopted concern- 
ing questions of systematic archaeology. 
For instance, the reader is told on one page 
that one burial was separated from another 
by a layer of specified thickness consisting 
of such and such material, while on another 
page he is told that “the Palaeolithic Age 
is separated from the Neolithic by a great 
gap,” which is elsewhere characterised as 
“a sharp line of demarcation.” The first 
of these statements the reader will have 
no hesitation in accepting on the as- 
sertion of Mr. Pennington that he was 
there and saw it; and the second he may 
accept on the author’s assurance that he 
has endeavoured to supply the lack of 
friendly correction of possible mistakes by 
care in investigating theory before adopt- 
ing it. But, unless it can be shown that 
independent investigation is a waste of 
energy and time, it, must always be a neces- 
sary condition of scientific instruction that 
the truth of the statements presented to the 
learner should be demonstrated to him, and 
the nature of the methods by which these 
truths are ascertained made clear to his 
understanding. ‘The earlier stone-folk,” 
says Mr. Pennington, “ were of that geolo- 
gical period known as the Pleistocene, 
Quaternary, or Post-Pleiocene—or at least 
of the later portion of that period.” Sup- 
pose the case of a reader meekly accepting 
this dogma on Mr. Pennington’s authority— 
what amount of rational knowledge has he 
gained? He was simply ignorant before ; 
but he is in a worse position now, for he is 
unable either to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him, or to explain the nature of 
it. It is vain for him to enquire how these 
stone-folk came to be of a “geological 
period,” or what is implied by the use of 
such terms in archaeology, or when the 
Post-Pleiocene period began and ended. Mr. 
Pennington has not told him, and he 
will never find it out, for the geologists 
have not yet determined the matter among 
themselves, and the archaeologists who use 
these terms are always careful to state that 
they are “ geological,’ lest they should be 
called on to define them. An equal difficulty 
awaits the reader when he is introduced to 
the “Quaternary resident of Perigord.” 
What is a “Quaternary resident”? It is 





something to be told that he was of the 
same race as the “ Pleistocene man of the 
Peak,” and that they hunted together “ the 
mammoth and the reindeer, the bison and 
the horse, from the Pyrenees to the Peak— 
then one unbroken stretch of dry land.” 
But there is still no information as to when 
that was, or who told Mr. Pennington, or 
how it came to be known to anybody—and 
none is needed if archaeology is to be taught 
by dogma. If it were desirable that the 
deductions of science should be established 
in the popular mind upon authority, and 
not upon evidence, it might be sufficient 
merely to tell the people what they are to 
believe, without being at the trouble to show 
why it ought to be believed. But to attempt 
to promulgate in this way certain articles of 
belief on scientific questions is merely to 
revive the old delusion that “the truth 
is that which is generally believed.” If 
science is to be made widely popular, with- 
out being at the same time degraded to 
the level of vulgar tradition, its processes 
must be explained, and its results presented 
in terms that are precise in signification and 
generally intelligible. Theories invented by 
investigators as substitutes for truth that is 
still unattainable are specially acceptable to 
minds so constituted that they must have a 
belief— provisional or final—on every subject 
presented to them. But every such theory 
is in its very nature a confession of ignorance, 
and the presentation to the unlearned of mere 
theory in the form of ascertained truth is 
treason to true science. In justice to Mr. 
Pennington it must be added that he has 
only adopted the method of systematic 
teaching which has unfortunately become 
too prevalent, especially in connexion with 
archaeological subjects. But he has adopted 
it so thoroughly that it becomes the pro- 
minent feature of his book. Could anyone 
suppose, from the language employed, that 
he is not narrating as of his own knowledge 
such “ facts” as the following P—‘ In many 
countries where metals have been long in 
use, flint or stone is still retained on solemn 
occasions. The dagger of flint, the scraper 
of obsidian, the axe of greenstone, are still 
used by the priest, or adored by the 
worshipper.”” Yet, if he is narrating this 
of his own knowledge (and he gives no 
other authority), he might have specified a 
few of these “many countries,” which are 
not “generally known” even to the in- 
structed, who are always grateful for new 
facts. J. ANDERSON. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY, 


The Mean Motion of the Moon.—In the American 
Journal of Science and Arts for November Prof. 
Newcomb (who, we are glad to learn, has lately 
been appointed Superintendent of the American 
Nautical Almanac) gives a preliminary account of 
his interesting and important investigations on the 
moon’s mean motion. Hansen’s Tables of the 
Moon were published in 1857, and have been used 
in the computations of the ephemerides in the 
(English) Nautical Almanac since 1861. That 
Hansen’s calculations of the inequalities of short 
period produced by the sun not only exceed in 
accuracy any before made, but fulfil the require- 
ments of modern astronomy, can hardly be 
doubted. In a short paper, published in 1870, 
Newcomb had, however, already shown that this 





improvement did not extend to the inequalities of 
long period in the mean motion. Hansen had, 
indeed, secured a very good agreement with ob- 
servations from 1750 to 1860, but this agreement 
had been obtained by the introduction of an 
empirical term, and by sacrificing the agreement 
before 1750, and the moon had then (in 1870) 
begun to deviate from the Tables at such a rate 
that they could not continue to represent the ob- 
servations satisfactorily. Shortly after the publi- 
cation of the ue alluded to, it was made 
part of Prof. Newcomb’s official duty to in- 
vestigate this question, and, in accordance with 
this arrangement, he has since undertaken a 
complete discussion of every recorded observation 
of an eclipse or an occultation previous to 1750 
which appears worthy of confidence and calculated 
to throw any light upon the question of changes 
in the moon’s mean motion. The evidence derived 
from the accounts of ancient histurians, from which 
it has been inferred that the shadow of the moon 
passed over certain points of the earth’s surface 
during total eclipses of the sun, was not considered 
sufficiently serviceable for the intended investiga- 
tion, so that the oldest available data were fur- 
nished by the nineteen lunar eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest, on which is founded his 
theory of the moon’s motion. In the case of five 
of these eclipses Ptolemy does not state to which 
phase the time which he gives refers, and two of 
the others had to be discarded for other reasons. 
The records of the remaining twelve eclipses 
agree in the most remarkable manner in assigning 
a correction of more than half-an-hour to the 
tabular times. The next data were derived from 
the twenty-five eclipses observed by the Arabian 
astronomers between the years 829 and 1004, and 
recorded in an Arabic MS. belonging to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, of which a translation was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1804, Le Lnvre de la Grande 
Table Hakémite, traduit par le Citoyen Caussin. 
A few of these observations had been known 
to Tycho Brahe, and had furnished the data 
upon which the first determination of the 
moon’s secular acceleration was founded. The 
reduction of the observations of these twenty-five 
eclipses, and their comparison with Hansen's 
Tables, showed that a few of them must be re- 
jected, their errors being, perhaps, merely due to 
the difficulties in deciphering and translating the 
manuscript. The later observations of eclipses, 
made after the revival of science in Europe, but 
before the invention of the telescope, turned out 
after careful examination to be of little or no 
value for the intended enquiry. Then follow the 
observations of Bullialdus and Gassendi with a 
telescope, but without a clock; those of Hevelius, 
made with a very imperfect clock; till we come 
to the regular observations of Flamsteed and of 
the French astronomers, from 1672 to 1750. 
Flamsteed’s observations were published in his 
Historia Coelestis, Those of the French astrono- 
mers are not only for the most part unpublished, 
but seem to have been totally forgotten from the 
time they were made until Newcomb was fortu- 
nate enough to find them in the Archives of the 
Paris Observatory in 1871. Not only were they 
wholly unreduced, but in many cases not: even the 
name of the occulted star was given. The reduc- 
tion of these observations has been the most 
laborious part of the work. The observers have 
left no explanation whatever of their mass of 
observations; and it was necessary to learn 
this by induction from the observations them- 
selves, and from the calculations scattered here 
and there through the books. The observa- 
tions, however, have been proved well worthy of 
the pains taken with them, and thereby the 
motion of the moon has been traced back from 
1750 to 1675. There is good reason to believe 
that for the period from 1750 to 1865 Hansens 
Tables are not greatly in error. For 1875 their 
correction was assumed as given by some good 
observations of occultations. Thus Newcom 
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ding from 1625 to 1875, besides the cor- 
ssotions tadicoted by the old eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy and the Arabians. After deducting 
Hansen’s empirical term from the corrections 
representing the modern observations, new values 
were deduced of the moon’s mean longitude, 
secular motion, and secular acceleration, the 
comparison of which, however, shows that the 
theory does not represent the observations, and 
that the most recent observations indicate a value 
of the secular acceleration much less than that 
indicated by the older ones. The difference 
between the theoretical acceleration determined 
by Adams in 1853 and afterwards corroborated 
by Delaunay and others and that apparently 
required by the old solar eclipses was explicable 
by a change in the length of the day, and it has 
been, perhaps generally, ascribed to that cause. 
Supposing this change itself subject to variations, 
all the apparent changes in the moon’s mean 
motion might be accounted for; and Newcomb 
states that for some years past it had seemed to 
him that this was the most probable hypothesis 
on which to explain the deviations in question. 
The hypothesis was evidently a most unwelcome 
one; for, in case it should be true, it would not 
be possible to predict the apparent motion of the 
moon promot , Since the changes in the rotation 
of the earth could not be expected to follow any 
determinate law. It is, therefore, all the more 
gratifying to learn that there is hope that these 
deviations may, after all, be due to planetary 
action. A very cursory examination of the resi- 
dual differences shows that they have apparently 
a period of about 266 years, which differs little 
from the period of Hansen’s first inequality de- 
pending on the action of Venus, which is 273 
years. Strange to say, a mere change of the 
algebraic sign of the constant term in the argu- 
ment of Hansen’s inequality would be sufficient 
to account for the outstanding differences, and the 
observations from 1625 to 1875 might then be re- 
presented within the limits of error. A new in- 
vestigation has, indeed, shown that Hansen’s term 
is substantially correct ; and Delaunay’s researches 
lead toa similar result. But though the three 
determinations agree, Newcomb is not confident 
that the result is complete, since in all three com- 
putations the terms of the second order due to mu- 
tual attraction of Venus and the earth are neglected. 
As the case stands, the marked agreement between 
theory and observation which is produced by the 
introduction of the new empirical term seems 
to him such as to warrant its provisional use until 
a more careful investigation of the subject can be 
made. It is to be hoped that before long theory 
will be successful in conquering the remaining 
difficulties in accounting for the outstanding dis- 
crepancies. It may be added that Iansen’s co- 
efficient of the secular acceleration of the moon’s 
motion is reduced by the new investigation from 
12°17 to 8-41, while theory gives 6:17, so that 
the difference, 2’-24, if not otherwise accounted 
for, may still indicate an effect of retardation of 
the earth’s rotation. 


Earty in the year Prof. Peters, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y., called attention to several 
striking coincidences between the elements of the 
minor planet No, 167, “Urda,” discovered by 
him on August 28, 1876, and of No. 122, 

Gerda,” discovered by him on July 31, 1872. 
The mean distances, inclinations, and nodes are 
very nearly identical. In a paper published in 
No. 2,165 of the Astron. Nachrichten Mr. Stock- 
well, of Cleveland, Ohio, has lately given some 
account of the unusual amount of trouble and 
annoyance which he has encountered in his de- 
termination of the orbit of Gerda. In trying to 
correct the elements by means of the observations 
made during the four oppositions of 1872, ’73, ’76, 
and ’77, he came upon entirely inadmissible values 
of the corrections, which indicated that some 
incompatible conditions had been introduced 
into the equations. After much trouble he 
kas traced his difficulties to their probable source, 








arising from the circumstance that the observa- 
tions made in the year 1873 do not belong to 
Gerda, but to some other little planet in her 
neighbourhood, and observed in her stead. The 
observations of this new body, extending from 
September 27 to November 12, 1873, were nume- 
rous enough to allow a fair determination of its 
orbit; and it is highly probable that the conclu- 
sion which Stockwell has drawn will turn out to 
be correct. There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that Gerda, at a distance of about 
half a degree from the new planet, has in 1873 
been overlooked, while in 1876 and 1877 the new 
planet has not been observed. In the autumn of 
1878 the question will probably be settled. The 
orbits of deabe and of the body observed in 1873 
are very similar, and Urda promises to be a third 
though more distant sister of the group. There 
are among the minor planets some other cases of 
close coincidences in several elements of their 
orbits ; for instance, Fides and Maja, Fortuna and 
Eurynome, Clotho and Juno, Sirona and Ceres: 
but none of these coincidences are so close. 


THE crdinal numbers of the lately-discovered 
small planets have again been deranged by the 
announcement of the discovery of a planet on 
October 1 by Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 

an, of which he had given due notice to the 

mithsonian Institution at Washington, but of 
which no information by telegraph had been for- 
warded to Europe. If really new, this planet 
will be No. 175, while the numbers of the three 
later discovered ones advance a unit, and to them 
is now to be added No. 179, discovered by Watson 
on November 12. 


In a footnote in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for November, page 352, it is stated that 
the names proposed for the satellites of Mars by 
their discoverer, Prof. Asaph Hall, are Deimus 
and Phobus, Deimus being that of the outer 
satellite, Though derived from Homer (J1., xv., 
119), the Latinised names may perhaps not please 
fastidious ears. 


On the evening of November 23, about 7.30 p.m. 
a meteor of extraordinary brilliancy was seen 
by many people from London to Glasgow and 
from Edinburgh to Queenstown; but a deter- 
mination of its real path has not yet become 
known. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Geocrapuicat Society. —( Monday, 
November 26.) 
Str Rurnerrorp Axcockx, K.C.B., President, in the 
Chair. Commander G. C. Musters, R.N., read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Bolivia.” The author com- 
menced by stating that one result of the overthrow 
of the Spanish dominion in South America was the 
establishment of the Republic of Bolivia, or Upper 
Peru, as it was called before 1825. It includes 
about 13 degrees of longitude and 16 degrees of 
latitude. The most important territories of the 
Republic are comprised in the Altaplanicie, or table- 
land of the Andes, and the spurs and valleys of the 
Eastern Cordillera. The immense outlying savannahs 
and forest land to the north and east still await 
development. Commander Musters’ experience was 
confined to the former of these regions, which he 
compares to a gigantic Switzerland. The maritime 
department of Atacama may be regarded merely 
as a distant and rather inaccessible outlet. The 
chief cities of the Republic (Oruro excepted) are 
situated at the foot of or among the spurs of the 
eastern chain of the Andes, this district containing the 
commercial, political, and social life of Bolivia. The 
head waters of the Amazon and La Plata also rise 
there. Commander Musters pointed out that the 
mineral riches of Bolivia ought to be her mainstay— 
gold, silver, copper, tin, antimony, bismuth, existing 
all over the country. The secret of the poverty of 
Bolivia lay in her revolutionary spirit, which the 
author of the paper thought would be remedied by im- 
proved means of communication.—A paper on “ The 
Still Unexplored Parts of South America,” by Mr. C. R. 
Markham, C.B., the Secretary, was then read by the 








author. He observed at the outset that the idea that 
there was no more exploration to do in the world 
might be dissipated by glancing at the case of South 
America for one. Dividing exploring work into 
three stages, the work of the pioneer explorer who 
penetrates into a wholly unknown country, the more 
detailed work of the topographer or route surveyor, 
and the scientific work of the trigonometrical officer 
and physicist, there is still much of the first to be 
done in South America, while the second and third 
have not been reached in any part of the continent. 
Commencing from the south, the surveys of the 
Patagonian coasts and islands are incomplete, though 
Chilian officers have recently added to the work of 
Fitzroy and King. As regards the interior, Com- 
mander Musters was the first who traversed it from 
south to north, and Sefior Moreno has explored the 
Santa Cruz river, and reported that the greater part 
of Patagonia is unexplored, and contains vast mate- 
rial for scientific research. Northward there is a 
vast unexplored tract in the Gran Chaco, within the 
basins of the Paraguay, Pilcomayo, and Vermejo, and 
the course of the Latiriquiqui is still wholly un- 
known. There are various other parts of Bolivia 
which are unknown, and its orography to the west is 
still very imperfectly understood. The unknown area 
in the Madeira basin (the scene of Colonel Church’s 
labours) is of still greater extent. Mr. Markham in 
1860, and Sefior Raimondi subsequently, had explored 


| the valley of the Tambopata, but beyond their furthest 


points there is much unknown country. The Madre 
de Dios River remains to be explored, although Mr. 
Chandless has proved that it is no part of the Purus 
river system, as was long supposed. Prof. Orton’s 
recent and lamented death has prevented him from 
examining the basin of the Beni River, as he in- 
tended. The Perene, a tributary of the Ucayale, has 
recently been discovered, and this may lead to full 
geographical light being thrown upon this section of 
the Andean system. Don Antonio Raimondi’s 
forthcoming work will probably afford much informa- 
tion regarding Peru and its present unknown tracts. 
The Putumaya River, which was recently quite 
unknown, has now been explored (without observa- 
tions) by Mr. Alfred Simson, and its length from its 
source near Pasto to its confluence with the Amazon 
proves to be 1,200 miles. Other northern affluents 
of the Amazon still await examination. In the 
Colombian republic there is an enormous tract 
between the slopes of the Cordiliera and the Orinoco, 
which in the sixteenth century was the supposed site 
of El-Dorado, and which still presents a wide field 
for discovery. On the western half of the continent 
in Guiana and Brazil there also remains much to be 
done. 


Mustcat Association. —( Monday, December 3.) 


G. Grove, Esq., D.C.L., in the Chair. Mr. Cum- 
mings read a paper on “ The Formation of a National 
Musical Library.” Such a library must have three 
departments—MSS., printed music, and musical 
literature. Rare books ought to be reprinted: such 
reprinting generally increases the value of the original. 
MSS. ought to be reproduced in facsimile, for the 
study of the methods of the great writers. The only 
place where such a library is now practicable is the 
British Museum, where there is a better musical 
library to start with than could be obtained 
elsewhere by any efforts. The privilege of 
copies is also important; ‘the worthless ballad 
of to-day is the history of 100 years hence.” 
The chief want at the British Museum, besides 
the completion and separation of the musical 
library, is an Index Catalogue. Some observations 
were made on the extent to which important musical 
collections have been dispersed, and it was hinted 
that the British Museum authorities might have been 
more active. Among other libraries mentioned was 
that of the Belgian Government, which bought Fétis’ 
library entire, and published a complete catalogue of 
it. Observations were made on various sources where 
musical rarities are to be found, such as the ancient 
Part-books in cathedrals; and it was pointed out that 
such things are being constantly lost and destroyed. 
They ought to be collected in libraries, and preserved 
as antiquities. Major Crawford said that the British 
Museum was certainly the right place; that there is 
a special Catalogue of Music, but not of musical 
literature, and this is worth making. Mr. Chappell 
said that he had some interest in the subject, for the 
present Musical Catalogue at the British Museum 
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was due to his own exertions, as was the Musical 
Antiquarian Society for reprinting rare works. 
Dr. Bridge said that the library at Westminster is 
fairly catalogued, but there are some important MSS. 
about the history of which he has not been able to 
get information. He would wish the Part-books to 
be transferred to the library, as in practice they occa- 
sion inconvenience when used. Mr. Bosanquet re- 
ferred to the Royal Society’s Index of Scientific 
Papers, as an example of a large index recently con- 
structed. Mr. Bond (of the British Museum) ex- 
plained the difficulties they had to contend with as 
purchasers for the Museum, and stated that the 
Catalogue of MSS. is complete. Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
said that Mendelssohn’s MSS. are at Berlin, and 
regretted the loss to England of the great collection 
of the MSS. of Smith, Handel’s amanuensis; the 
original MSS. of Handel being at Buckingham Palace, 
and not accessible. If there were any library to 
serve as a focus, it would constantly receive impor- 
tant additions. Mr. Goldschmidt stated from his 
personal knowledge that the late Sir Sterndale Bennett 
would have sent his collection to any library in this 
position ; that collection is now dispersed. At Berlin 
there is a large Government grant for the musical 
library, which contains the greater part of Bach’s MSS. 
The whole is admirably indexed. The chairman said 
that the trustees of the British Museum were not to be 
blamed ; that there was great readiness on their part 
to complete anything that was pointed out to them. 
It was then decided to prepare a memorial to the 
trustees of the British Museum, calling attention to 
the desired improvements. 





Zootocicat Society.—( Tuesday, December 4.) 


Pror. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions that had been 
made to the Society’s menagerie during the month of 
November, 1877, and called special attention to a 
young example of the Brown Pelecan (Pelecanus 
fuscus) from the West Indies, purchased Novem- 
ber 6; and to an example of the Red Wolf, or 
Brazilian Wolf (Canis jubatus), purchased Novem- 
ber 30. Of this last-named remarkable carnivore no 
specimen had been previously brought alive to 


Tyndall; “ Researches on the Effect of Light upon 
Bacteria and other Organisms,” by Dr. A. Downes 
and T. P. Blunt; “On points of Resemblance be- 
tween the Suprarenal Bodies of the Horse and Dog, 
and certain occasional Structures in the Ovary,” by 
Dr. Creighton. 





Socrery or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, December 6.) 


C. S. Percevat, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. Mr. 
Woodruff exhibited some specimens of Upchurch 
ware found near the River Medway.—Mr. Fergusun 
exhibited a small box containing fifteen silver weights 
for weighing gold coins, having on one side a copy of 
the device of the coin with which they were to be 
used, and on the other the arms of the place where 
they were made, and a maker's mark. Several 
of them were dated in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and bore the arms of Zealand. 
Others had the arms of Portugal and Holland. 
—Mr. Willett contributed an account of the disco- 
veries of a Roman pottery-kiln near the Market 
Cross at Chichester, and of a Roman villa near the 
railway viaduct in the neighbourhood of Lewes.— 
Mr. J. G. Waller read a paper on the death of 
Henry Brooke, the last Lord Cobham, who was tried 
and convicted of treason at the commencement of the 
reign of James I. The traditionary account is that 
he was liberated from the Tower, and died in great 
want at a house in the Minories. It appears, how- 
ever, that he received an adequate allowance from 
Government, and his letters on the subject are still 
extant. The last of these letters, in July, 1618, is 
not written by his own hand, and the signature is 
nearly illegible, as he was seriously ill at the time. 
Soon after, he obtained leave to visit Bath for his 
health, but on his return he had a relapse at Hunger- 
ford, and was brought back to London at the point of 
death. Whether he died in the Tower or not is un- 
certain, but the event happened on January 24, 1619, 
as appears by the warrant for the payment of his 
allowance. 





CuemicaL Soctery.—( Thursday, December 6.) 


Tue President in the Chair. The following papers 
were read:—‘‘On Gallium,” by W. Odling. The 





Europe.—Mr. Henry Seebohm exhibited and made 
remarks upon some of the rarer eggs and birds which 
he haq obtained during his recent visit to the Arctic 
regions of the Yenisei, in Eastern Siberia, and gave 


a rapid sketch of his journey. Some of the skins | 


were interesting from the fact that they extended our 
knowledge of geographical distribution, such as 
Phylloscopus trochilus and Acrocephalus schoenoboenus, 
from long. 88° E., Axthus Gustavi of Swinhoe (A. 
Seebohmi, of Dresser, and A. batchianensis, of Gray), 
from the same longitude, and young in first plumage 
of this species.—Mr. Saville Kent exhibited the plans 
of a zoological station and museum and institute of 
pisciculture to be established at St. Heliers, Jersey. 
The object sought in the establishment of this insti- 
tution was the provision within British waters of 
facilities for pursuing marine biological investigations 
similar to those which exist at the zoological station 
of Naples, and at the Anderson school of natural 
history at Penikeso Island, Buzzard Bay, U.S.A.— 
The secretary exhibited, on the part of Mr. Andrew 
Anderson, some specimens of natural history collected 
in India, among which were chicks of Rhynchops and 
specimens of Podicrps cristatus obtained breeding in 
North-Western India—A communication was read 


from Mr. Henry Lee containing an account of the | 
capture of a Risso’s Grampus at Sidlesham, near | 


Chichester.—Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper in which 
he gave an account of a collection of Lepidoptera made 
in Northern Formosa by H. E. Hobson, Esq.—-A 
communication was read from the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, containing an account of a collection of birds 
made by Mr. A. H. Everett in the Island of Minda- 
nao, Philippines. Eight new species were found in 
this collection, and were named Tanygnathus Everetti, 
Mulleripicus fuliginosus, Penelopides affinis, Criniger 
Everetti, Orthotomus nigriceps, Aethopyga bella, Antho- 
threptus griseigularis and Ptilopus incognitus. 


Royar Socrery.—( Thursday, December 6.) 


Str JosEPn D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were re d:—*On the 


Tides of Malta,” by Sir George Airy, K.C.B.; ‘ Ob- 
servations on Hermcetically Sealed Flasks opened in 
the Alps, in a Letter to Prof. Huxley,” by Prof. 


properties of the new metal, as well as those of its 
| chloride and sulphate, were described, and specimens 
| were exhibited. ‘On Nitrification ; a Report of Experi- 
ments conducted in the Rothamsted Laboratory,” by 
| R. Warington. Schloesing and Miintz have shown 
| that nitrification is due to the action of an organised 
| ferment the action of which is suspended by chloro- 
| form. The author fully confirms the above state- 
| ment, and has proved that carbolie acid and bisul- 
phide of carbon also stop the action of the ferment ; 
and, moreover, that darkness is essential for the pro- 
cess. The author has also succeeded in converting a 
dilute solution of ammonium chloride into a nitrate 
by seeding it with some earth from a fairy-ring, and 
keeping it in the dark for three months. “On Pot- 
able Waters,” by E. J. Mills. The author has investi- 
gated with great care the minute errors incidental to 
the process of Frankland and Armstrong, suggests a 
new form of evaporator, and arrives at three natural 
constants or ratios of organic carbon to organic 
nitrogen in potable waters. ‘On some Derivatives 
of Allylacetone,” by J. R. Crow. By the action of 
‘sodium a secondary alcohol homologous with allyl 
| aleohol was prepared ; its acetate and dibromide were 
also investigated. “Ona Fourth Method for esti- 
mating Bismuth volumetrically,” by M. M. P. Muir. 
| The bismuth is precipitated as oxalate, the 
| latter on boiling is converted into a basic oxalate, the 
precipitate is well washed, dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution titrated with permanganate.— 
“ On the Gas of the Grotto del Cane,” by T. G. Young. 
This gas contains 61-71 per cent. of carbonic acid, 
the residual air having the composition : oxygen 20°25, 
nitrogen 79°75.—* Note on Tetrabromide of Tin,” by 
T. Carnelly and L. T. O'Shea. This body was ob- 
tained as a colourless liquid, solidifying to a mass of 
colourless crystals. 








PurLotocicat Socrery.—( Friday, December 7.) 


Tue Rey. Dr. Ricnarp Morris, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. Mr. Alexander J. Ellis read a paper on 
“ The Anglo-Cymric Score,” lately spoken of as ‘ The 
Ancient British Numerals.” In 1870 he printed one 
version in the Philological Transactions; in Feb- 








ruary, 1874, he had laid twenty-five versions in a 
proof before the Society, but did not print off, as he 
awaited farther information. He now gave a minute 
examination of forty-four versions, including seven 
from America, usually attributed to the Indians, His 
examination tended to show that this was a real 
system of counting at least 200 or 300 years old, used 
for counting sheep; that it had fallen chiefly into 
nursery and school-boy use, and had been employed 
as a “‘counting-out;” that it was foreign to those 
who used it; that 1, 4, 5, 10, 15, 20 were decidedly 
Welsh; that the formation of 16, 17, 18, 19, as 
1 and 16, 2 and 15, 8 and 15, 4 and 15, was common 
to the Score and the Welsh language only. Hence 
the foundation was Welsh. The names for 2, 3, 6, 
7, 8, 9 were not Welsh; they formed generally 
systems of rhymes, 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 6 and 7, 8 and 
9, whereas no Celtic numerals had rhymes. But the 
rhymes were all such as could be attributed to 
* countings-out ;” eight of which were examined, and 
shown to suggest many of the anomalous words, and 
the nature of the interpolations. There was no reason 
to suppose that this Score resuscitated the Ancient 
British Numerals, Its linguistic merit was its illus- 
tration ef the mutations of unwritten words in piss- 
ing from mouth to mouth, and the tenacity with 
which constructions clung, when materials altered.— 
A paper by M. Métivier, on “ Gallow” (which he in- 
terpreted “to dazzle”) in King Lear, iii., 2, wss then 
read by Mr. B. Dawson. 








FINE ART. 


Mycenae: a Narrative of Researches and 
Discoveries at Mycenae and Tiryns. By 
Dr. Henry Schliemann. (London: John 
Murray, 1878.) 

Tue author of this book appears before the 

public under the disadvantage of having 

already announced his discovery with con- 
siderable detail, with every exaggeration of 
phrase and with surely enough of applause. 

By “‘ persevering request,” however, he has 

obtained the novelty of a Preface by Mr. 

Gladstone, which will go far to furnish a 

new interest to this handsomely- published 

work. 

About the close of last year Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s excavations on the Acropolis of 
Mycenae laid bare five tombs which he 
believes to be those spoken of in ancient 
times as the sepulchre of Agamemnon and 
the victims who shared his journey from 
Troy and his fate. Previously it had been 
thought that the sepulchre so spoken of 
was to be identified with one of the so-called 
Treasuries of Mycenae, buildings the con- 
struction of which leaves, one would think, 
no doubt of theiv having been tombs. We 
are now asked to give up this belief because 
a certain number of bodies have been 
found on the Acropolis. There might have 
been some pretence for this had they been 
found within a massive structure, the 
aspect of which might have given rise to and 
maintained a tradition of its having been 
associated with some great person or per- 
sons of a legendary age. But they were 
found in mere holes in the earth, some of 
them bent and squeezed to fit into what it had 
been thought would be their last resting- 
place. Neither the quantity of gold orna- 
ments buried with them nor the paltry 
tomb-stones above them could either have 
suggested or maintained a tradition of their 
having been connected with Agamemnon. 
On the other hand, there are circumstances 
of great interest in connexion with these 
graves at Mycenae. In the first place, 
the mode of sepulture is the same as that 
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of the ancient cemetery at Hallstadt, in 
Austria, where also there were frequently 
found two or more skeletons in one grave, 
all with their heads at the east end and 
their feet at the west. In a number of cases 
the bodies had been bent and squeezed into 
the pit. There were also not a few instances 
of partial cremation; and altogether the 
parallel is the more striking since in the 
now tolerably extensive annals of excava- 
tions among Greek tombs there appears to 
be no similar evidence. Among the numer- 
ous objects of bronze yielded by the ceme- 
tery of Hallstadt is one (Von Sacken, Dus 
Grabfeld von Hallstadt, p. 9, fig. 8) orna- 
mented with a pattern obviously the same 
as that of the lozenge-shaped buttons from 
Mycenae (engraved pp. 258-9), which is 
the more remarkable since there is no ana- 
logy for it among classical antiquities. Very 
slightly varied and enriched with enamel, it 
occurs among what are called Gallo-Roman 
remains. Then there is the peculiarly un- 
classical pattern, as if of a rope coiled in 
and out among balls placed at intervals, 
which appears to be the most frequent, and 
is certainly the most characteristic, of the 
patterns on the gold buttons from the graves 
at Mycenae. That also occurs on a bronze 
object from Hallstadt (Von Sacken, pl. 10, 
fig. 4), and ina slightly modified form it is 
given by Hildebrand (Bidrag till Spénnets 
historia, pl. 5, No. 21) on one of his typical 
specimens of Scandinavian fibulae. Again, 
it will be seen that, though both at Mycenae 
and Hallstadit there was considerable skill 
in working designs on flat surfaces, the 
moment the workman attempted to produce 
a figure in the round, whether of man or 
animal, the result, with an exception to be 
afterwards noticed, was simply hideous (e.g. 
Dr. Schliemann’s silver stag, p. 257). From 
all this one would be inclined to say that 
some Germanic tribe must have strayed to 
Mycenae, and on that theory it will seem 
no less than a whim of Fortune that their 
discoverer should be one of their own na- 
tionality. At what time this may have taken 
place is the main question, and unfortu- 
nately the antiquities from Hallstadt do 
not provide any definite assistance for 
the solution of it, all that is certain about 
that cemetery being that some at least of its 
graves are not earlier than Roman Imperial 
times. Others are undoubtedly much 
earlier, and show some acquaintance with 
Greek workmanship: as, for example, the 
design manifestly copied from a Greek vase 
of not later than the sixth century 3.c. 
Even this date may be far from the earliest 
to which that cemetery reaches. 

We have said that at Mycenae there was 
considerable skill in working on flat sur- 
faces; but this must be qualified so as to 
exclude the tombstones with sculptured 
reliefs, for which there appears to be no 
better comparison than the sculptured stones 
of Scotland, which, after long enjoying the 
reputation of an incalculable antiquity, are 
now more properly assigned to a period 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, 
when local masons were set to reproduce 
designs from illustrated manuscripts bor- 
rowed from the monasteries. It will not be, 
or, I should say, it ought not to be denied 
that the men who executed so barbarously 





these reliefs at Mycenae were absolutely 
incapable of conceiving the designs of them 
in the first instance. The power of artistic 
conception may be mysterious enough, but it 
is not a thing which may break out any day 
among any race of men. On the contrary, it 
marches steadily along with the develop- 
ment and the decline of the other human 
gifts. The Mycenae sculptures are artistic 
in conception, and I do not see how the 
conclusion is to be avoided that the men 
who executed them must have had before 
their eyes designs peculiar to some highly 
advanced stage of art. A similar conclusion 
will be arrived at from another direction— 
viz., an examination of the large silver ‘‘ cow’s 
head” with gold horns found in one of the 
tombs. It is a piece of sculpture in the 
round, in a free and very highly developed 
style, with only the slightest signs of 
archaism. I have called this object a 
** cow’s head,”’ quoting from Dr. Schliemann, 
who, from his giving two full-page engrav- 
ings of it, and reproducing it in silver and 
gold on the cover, may be supposed to 
attach very considerable importance to it. 
So he dees, but less from its artistic than 
from its mythological value. He had 
prophesied that he would find at Mycenae 
cow-headed idols of the goddess Hera, and 
in fulfilment of the prophecy he discovers 
what everyone but himself will see is the 
head of a bull! This perversity is charac- 
teristic of most of his opinions. But to 
return to the things themselves. 

The skeletons, with their barbaric accu- 
mulation of ornaments, bronze swords, and 
vessels of gold, lay thirty feet below the 
surface, and in digging down to that depth 
Dr. Schliemann obtained, among the ancient 
soil, a great quantity of fragments of pottery, 
and a number of engraved gems and rings, 
to which special attention should be directed. 
Going through such a depth one would have 
expected to find things of widely different 
periods, assuming the ancient soil to have 
accumulated in the usual slow manner. But, 
except some few articles found in the first 
two or three feet of the diggings which 
obviously belong to later Greek times, the 
rest seem to beall of one period. This 
itself is strange, and raises a doubt whether 
in fact the ancient soil here heaped up had 
not been purposely collected from the neigh- 
bourhood, where probably soil with much 
the same contents could be collected to- 
morrow. It has been pointed out by Mr. 
Newton, and it admits of no question, that 
many of these fragments of painted vases are 
identical in pattern with a class of pottery — 
hitherto thought to be unique in its decora- 
tion—found in archaic tombs at Ialyssus, in 
Rhodes. A similarly striking resemblance 
exists, as he showed, between the engraved 
gems from this tomb, and gems found at 
Mycenae—in some cases (e.g., the three en- 
graved on page 174) within one of the graves, 
in other cases, elsewhere: as, for instance, 
those on page 112 from the Cyclopean house. 
As regards the latter it may be remarked that 
things obtained from the ruins of a house of 
which little more than the foundation walls 
exist need not be taken as having been left 
behind by the original tenants, but rather as 
having accumulated there in succeeding 
times. The onyx ring, therefore, No. 175, 





cannot fairly be quoted, as Dr. Schliemann 
quotes it (p. 131), as evidence of the “ pre- 
tensions to luxury”? made by the inmates of 
that house. Its date must be determined 
apart altogether from the date of this build- 
ing. As to the gems found in one of the 
graves, the case is different. If they were 
thrown in purposely with ancient soil, then 
they are older than the original and proper 
contents of the grave. Or if, as has been 
argued, certain articles among the original 
conients of the grave have been more or 
less rudely copied from shapes and patterns 
of pottery identical in date with these gems, 
then, again, the gems (and the pottery) are 
obviously older than the things copied from 
them, unless we are to believe that the copy- 
ing was all the other way, and to assume 
that this style of decoration in pottery and 
of design in gem-engraving was a later and 
more perfect development of a style in use 
long before at Mycenae, if nowhere else. 
That view will, I think, be hard to maintain. 

It is scarcely possible to be precise about 
the age of this class of pottery and engraved 
gems from Mycenae, Ialyssus, and, as 
regards certain of the types of pottery, 
Cyprus. I venture to think that the parti- 
cular specimens here concerned need not be 
earlier than the sixth century B.c. I am 
free, on the other hand, to admit that the 
style according to which they have been 
executed may have been in use throughout 
a previous period of considerable duration. 
For that, however, the evidence must be 
very distinct, and must, as I think, combat 
the present theory that until almost 600 B.c. 
Greek art was, in the matter of style, under 
the dominant influence of Assyria, which 
influence does not appear among the articles 
in question so far asI can see. It is*true 
that the sculpture on the Lion Gate at My- 
cenae presents the same design as that on 
one of the gems from lalyssus, and on that 
account the two objects may be held to be 
coeval. But who after seeing a cast of the 
Mycenae lions will determine their date ? 
They used to be cited as examples of 
Assyrian influence, though with reservations, 
and probably these will increase rather than 
diminish. Again, it is not to be denied that 
the same sluggishness of line so remarkable 
in the spiral ornamentation of the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus recurs on the tombstones 
and other objects from the graves on the 
Acropolis. But whether that is enough to 
stamp them as of the same age as the 
“Treasury ’”’ will be hard to decide. Still 
harder to decide is the age of that building 
itself. As regards the class of engraved 
gems to which reference has been made, it 
may be remarked that whether found at My- 
cenae, lalyssus, Crete, Melos, or Athens, they 
do not appear to present any close affinity to 
Assyrian work in the precious stones either in 
external form or in the subjects of the design. 
For whereas in Assyria the prevailing form 
was that of a cylinder, the gems from Greek 
soil are generally in the shape either of a 
dise pierced through the diameter, and 
thinned off at the sides, or of a bead 
pierced lengthwise, and also thinned off at 
the sides. The subjects are mostly repre- 
sentations of common animals, such as the 
bull, deer, and goat ; fantastic animals, such 
as Pegasus; fantastic combinations of 
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animals ; and more rarely the human figure 
associated with animals, In some cases the 
design—as, for instance, of a bull with his 
head forced round to the side, so as to get as 
much of him as possible on to the surface of 
the gems—reminds one of early Greek coin- 
age ; while most of these gems seem to have 
as much the mark of Greek individuality as 
have the early Greek coins, than which it 
seems scarcely possible that they could be 
older. 

It should be remembered that we know 
nothing of Mycenaein historical times except 
that it must have had something of a fight- 
ing population before its fallin B.c. 468. It 
farnished no name of distinction in any field 
of civilisation. We should remember also 
that hitherto excavations on classic soil 
have been made chiefly on sites long and 
well known to ancient history, and that 
results obtained from such sources cannot 
be expected to prepare us for everything 
that may be found in outlying places which 
did not share in the progress of the great 
cities. 

It need scarcely be said that it has been 
necessary to pass over many points in Dr. 
Schliemann’s book which the reader will find 
interesting, and often also instructive as to 
the amount of confusion which it is possible 
to import into what may be called a plain 
argument. The case as put by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his Preface could not be stated, 
much less argued upon, without consider- 
able space, the want of which is, perhaps, 
the less to be regretted since it will be con- 
trary to past experience if there are not a 
thousand critics for and against his conclu- 
sions. I cannot, however, close without 
calling attention to the “ marvellous signet- 
ring’ engraved on page 354. Marvellous 
it indeed is, to come from Greek soil, and 
utterly hideous in execution and details. 
Not so the arrangement and grouping ; that 
is artistically conceived, and we may be 
quite sure that the person who conceived 
the design was not the person who carried 
it out. What distance of time there may 
have been between them is a question for 
time to solve. A. 5. Murray. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


FoRMERLY artists were employed to illustrate 
the text of authors, but latterly it has become the 
custom to require authors to illustrate the pictures. 
This is evidently the case with the four grand 


volumes lying before us, in none of which are the’ 


illustrations new, although it is only fair to say 
that the charge of having been often repeated 
cannot be brought against them. 

To speak first of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s com- 
prehensive volume of art-biography,* with its 
abundant and excellent illustrations from the 
Histoire des Peintres. This is a book which may 
well lay claim, not to the mere passing purpose of 
a gift-book, but toa permanent place in the library, 
as a magnificent work of reference pleasanter at 
allevents to learn from than the usual dry text-books, 
and not less accurate than many of them in regard 
to dates and facts. Inaccuracies of course occur, 
and the writer's claim to having consulted and 
utilised “all the recognised authorities on Art, 
British and Continental,” is scarcely borne out by 
many of his statements, which merely repeat 





* The Great Painters of Christendom, from Cimabue 
to Wilkie. By John Forbes-Robertson. (Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin.) 





exploded errors, For instance, had he consulted 
Mr. Heath Wilson’s recent Life of Michelangelo, 
he would have seen that that author completely 
demolishes Vasari’s astounding story with regard 
to the painting of the Sistine Chapel—which, 
indeed, had been doubted by other historians— 
and conclusively proves that this work occu- 
pied Michelangelo four years and five months 
instead of the twenty months which Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson still assigns as the time of 
this truly “stupendous” labour. The fable 
concerning Michelangelo’s sudden dismissal of his 
Florentine assistants must also be given up. Nor 
has Dr. Thausing’s learned work on Diirer been 
rofitably studied. Indeed, even Diirer’s English 
“ane hers, though frequently quoted, can only 
have been slightly read, or Hans Frey would 
scarcely have been spoken of as “a singer and 
layer on the harp,” or the great picture painted 
by Diirer while in Venice as being “either a 
Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew or a Coronation of 
the Virgin, when it is now universally admitted 
to have been the beautiful Feast of Rose-garlands 
at Prague. The German school altogether, in 
fact, is very imperfectly treated, only two great 
names—Diirer and Holbein—finding place in it. 


Surely Schongauer and Lucas Cranach might have 


been included. But in spite of many such errors 
of omission and commission—errors which in 
popular all-embracing books such as this it is next 
to impossible to avoid—The Great Painters of 
Christendom is a work full of information, and differs 
from most compilations of its kind by really 
containing much original observation and criti- 
cism, not merely a cut-and-dried collection of 
other men’s opinions. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, devoting himself to the 
study of a single artist,* and him an artist of 
strictly limited aim, has chosen a much less ex- 
tensive field for his labours, but one which he has 
worked with such loving care that it has 
yielded abundant fruits. His history of the art- 
life of Sir Edwin Landseer, illustrated by, or 
illustrating (it is difficult to know which to say), 
a rewarkably interesting collection of Studies and 
Sketches originally published in the Art Journal, 
is a valuable contribution to art literature, which 
will be likely to assist future biographers materi- 
ally in the preparation of an adequate biography 
of this popular English artist. Mr. Monkhouse 
does not attempt to give any personal history, but 
confines himself solely to tracing the gradual 
growth of the artist's powers from the time when, 
as a curly-haired boy of eight, he drew from 
nature the two sheep given as the first illustration 
in the book to the period of consummate mastery 
revealed perhaps even more clearly in some of 
these rough sketches than in his finished 
paintings. 

Nor is it merely this gradual perfecting in skill 
and dexterity of hand that is pointed out by Mr. 
Monkhouse; but with true insight he traces 
also the mental development of the artist, the 
various influences brought to bear upon his art, 
and even the very changes of his mood as reflected 
in his work, so that we actually find in these 
Studies what is rightly termed a history of the art- 
life of their author. 

In the other volume devoted to Landseer,t in 
which we are given a number of Art Journal 
engravings from his pictures, Mr. Monkhouse in 
an Introductory Essay again expounds “ the 
character of Landseer as seen in his work.” 
“Running throughout it from beginning to end,” 
he writes, “ we see the same threads. . . . Not only 
was there no attempt at fizesse or mystery in his 
work, but a straightforward plainness which is very 
unusual. He painted what he saw and what he 
thought without any attempt at concealment of facts 





* The Studies of Sir Edwin Landseer, Illustrated 
by Sketches. With a History of his Art Life. By 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. (Virtue.) 

t Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. A new 
Series ; with Descriptions by W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
(Virtue. ) 








—for he never painted a fact of which he was 
ashamed ; without any involution of thought, because 
his thought was always clear; without any vagueness 
of sentiment, because his sentiment was always fully 
understood and true. . He had no subtlety, 
either of heart or mind; all was simple, noble, and 
frank.” 

The art-life of Turner affords a much more 
complicated study. Here there was much that 
was neither “simple, noble, nor frank.” Mr. 
James Dafforne * does not profess to have pene- 
trated into its splendid mysteries, but has set 
forth the facts of the artist's outer life with suth- 
cient clearness and interest in a pleasant bio- 
graphy, which will no doubt help, as he modestly 
hopes, in “ disclosing a little of that which lies 
more immediately on the surface of Turner’s art ” 
to minds which have not hitherto been aware of 
it. Turner’s works, as is well known, lend them- 
selves remarkably well to reproduction by means 
of steel engraving; and the riches of this kind 
offered in this sumptuous volume are both abund- 
ant and of good execution, serving as pleasant 
reminiscences to those who know and love Tur- 
ner’s works, and as fair indications of their beauty 
to those who are not acquainted with them. 

Mary M. Heaton. 








THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE. 


Tue winter exhibition of this association opened 
to the public on December 10; it presents little 
for special remark, though enough for moderate— 
decidedly moderate—approval. 

The most salient ollanme—we will not say 
absolutely the best—is no doubt the St. George of 
Mr. Gregory. We hardly understand the artist's 

oint of view in this half-figure. St. George is 

abited in plate-armour of the fifteenth century, 
his hands clasped over his cross-hilted sword ; aud 
so far the treatment appears to be merely of the 
traditionary chivalrous type. The face, however, 
does not correspond. It is not that of a valiant 
knight, nor yet of a rapt devotee; it is a hard- 
featured modern face of a man of worn but endur- 
ing constitution, getting on towards middle life, 
the mouth and chin grimed with a stubbly blue 
beard: one might suppose the personage to be a 
Radical shoemaker, or an artisan of the Lutheran 
period, bitten with reforming zeal, and hot from 
construing the Bible in a different sense from his 
neighbours. The patron saint of HNngland was in 
reality, as we remember our Gibbon, an Arian 
army-contractor, concerned more especially with 
bacon: “his employment was mean, he rendered 
it infamous:” and he passed through various 
grades of intrigue and fraud to an archbishopric. 
While it is manifest that Mr. Gregory has not 
really intended to represent St. George from the 
Gibbonian rather than the legendary standpoint, we 
think that, nevertheless, the facial type which he has 
selected is quite as suggestive of the grasping 
adventurer who speculated in.the flesh of swine 
and the souls of men as of the martial saint of the 
Martyrology. The execution is of Mr. Gregory's 
usual order of vigour. A Study by this artist 
(199) of a blonde and stalwart young man 
smoking a curve-stemmed pipe will be interesting 
to all visitors who happen to know that it pout- 
trays the painter himself. There is another and 
larger Study (225) by another very forcible and 
skilful artist, Mr. Herkomer, which will also be 
recognised by many as representing a painter— 
not Mr. Herkomer himself, but one of the leading 
spirits among our younger landscapists. It is a 
strong decisive piece of work, a marked likeness 
within its limits of execution as a sketch; yet 
somewhat deficient, we think, as not going further 
in suggestiveness than it does in actual present- 
ment. It hardly makes us feel what a sketch of 
the finest calibre certainly should make us fee!l— 
that there is more in the sitter’s head, and in the 








* The Works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With & 
Biographical Sketch and Critical and Deseriptive 
Notes. By James Dafforne. (Virtuc.) 
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designer’s perception of it, than this method of 
treatment elicits. Among various other contri- 
butions by Mr. Herkomer we may mention the 
two large heads named A Peasant and A Hunter. 
The faces here—the former with only a scanty 
moustache, the latter with a full beard—are of 
much the same type, and may perchance even be 
studied from one model, and in each there is that 
peculiar crimping of the eyes which becomes a 
permanent characteristic in peo le who are cou- 
stantly about in sun and wind. The variations in 
the heads are, however, as noticeable as the resem- 
blances, and are all in right keeping for the respec- 
tive personages : for instance, the far keener and 
more condensed eye-glance of the hunter than of the 

easant. With Mr.Gregoryand Mr. Herkomer we 
should link Mr.Smallas a very leading contributor : 
but his painting of 7e Wreck is not a novelty, being 
the same composition which appeared recently as 
a large oil-picture in the Royal Academy. Fourth 
in the first rank we incline to place Mr. T, Walter 
Wilson, whose two Dutch subjects, Home Again 
and Defending the Bridge, are extremely agree- 
able, and worked out with that steady desire to 
do justice to the various constituents of his 
subject which bewrays a painter not simply bent 
upon producing something “ shoppy ” and market- 
able, but imbued with a real sense of his artistic 
opportunities, and the demands they make upon 
him. Inthe former of these pictures the owner 
of a fishing-smack has come back in a golden 
evening to his comfortable home, after an absence 
probably of a few days: his wife is sweeping the 
floor, his little girl clatters forward in her sabots, 
his meagre old mother and cosily-seated father, 
lighting a pipe after tea, observe his entrance. 
The second composition shows four small Hol- 
landers by the side of a canal which divides the 
green polders and is crossed by a plank, A 
wooden shoe has been extemporised into a boat; 
and a boy is lighting a lucifer to fire off a toy 
cannon and ruffle the phlegmatic calm of the 
sea-craft. There is humour here, without any 
tendency to caricature or the itch to be “ funny” 
—humour, and good-humour to boot. 

Mr. Linton is not so conspicuous as usual. 
Still his Flag of Trwce—a mounted cavalier bear- 
ing the white flag, time about the date of the 
Thirty Years’ War—is a very careful, precise, 
and covetable piece of costume-painting, to rate it 
at its lowest : the total effect would be much more 
satisfactory were the horse’s head included within 
the space. Hesitation, a female whole-length by the 
same painter, is good in expression, which pervades 
the posture of the entire figure as well as the 
face: the latter is somewhat peculiar, and so, in 
amore marked degree, is the garb, yellow robe 
and bulky red sash. Mr. C. Green sends a pleasant 
contribution in The Children’s Fancy Ball, Design 
for the Christmas Number of the “ Graphic:” a 
long procession of juveniles, big and small, plump 
and slim, filing off towards the ball-room or the 
Supper-room, in costumes of ample variety. The 
execution is very neat, clear, and unembarrassed : 
the visages are a little too uniform in type—yet 
not wanting in diversity of the play of expression 
—and the very obvious point of making the 
partners ill-matched as regards height is repeated 
too frequently, till it rather palls on the eye and 
the sense of what is diverting in incongruity. 
The Last of the Old Squires, by Mr. Gow, is a 
subject well chosen, and realised with taste and 
simplicity: the village - gossips reading, with 
varied emotions of retrospection and perturbation, 
the printed bills of sale which, affixed to the 
towering door-posts of the great house of their 
vicinity, announce the downfall and dispersion of 
an ancient stock rooted in all the local memories 
wnd habitudes. Miss Gow is not far behind her 
brother in good keeping and efficient handling: 
witness her Convalescent—a little girl in bed with 
her doll, her hand lightly and kindly held by an 
elder sister who reads to her. 

To these we may add—Cattermole, Prepared, 
pikemen of the sixteenth century receiving a 





charge of cavalry; Carter, A Highland Lassie; 
Bale, The Curé; Clausen, Landing Peat, Island 
of Marken, and Evening, Holland; Ward, The 
Inn at Dinan, a brilliantly-lighted little interior, 
with two female figures; Staniland, A Young 
Lady of Properties—i.e., a small girl who has 
donned a long trailing skirt, and sports a fan; 
Mrs. Murray, Muly Seedi ben Ali Sitting for his 
Portrait, amusingly grotesque; Towneley Green, 
The Drawing-Master; Tenniel, Tightening the 
Grip, Original Sketch for a “ Punch” Cartoon; 
Holloway (here we come to the landscapes, which 
do not comprise any work of very peculiar pro- 
minence), Evening at Burano, Italy, and Sunset 
at Sandsend ; Israels, A Peasant’s Home; Wyld, 
Arch of Titus; Hine, On the Thames, near 
Gravesend. Perhaps the only landscape which 
secures a separate niche in the recollection, and 
lingers there with more than ordinary charm, is 
that by Mr. Aumonier, ‘“ Before the daylight 
deepens into night.” The red-roofed houses run 
in a cramped yet straggling line up a hollow of 
the grassy sea-cliff; fishing-nets are lying out to 
dry, or are being hauled in; geese return home- 
wards; a great mass of cumulus-cloud, white 
warmed into sunset-glow, dominates the scene, 
which closes into the harmony of dusk, soft and 
airy. W. M. Rosserri. 








ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT CHIUSI, AND 
OTHER EXCAVATIONS. 

Tue archaeological treasures of Italy have recently 

been increased by a magnificent monument of 

Etruscan art, in the shape of a sarcophagus in 

terra-cotta, recently discovered at Chiusi by Signor 

Pietro Bonci Casuccini. 

The sarcophagus of Chiusi differs from that of 
Corneto in its ornamentation and its cover. Instead 
of a simple pointed roof, we have the usual couch, 
on which reclines a young woman, almost life- 
size, brightly painted in colours that have lost 
none of their freshness. She leans with her left 
elbow on two pillows, and with the other hand 
raises the veil which covers her head and descends 
upon her breast. She is dressed in a double tunic 
gathered-in at the waist by a knotted and em- 
broidered girdle, and closed at the throat by a 
golden clasp in the shape of a winged Gorgon. A 
golden crown ornaments her hair ; round her throat 
isa necklet composed of small amphorae; in her 
ears are gold pendants; and golden armlets clasp 
her naked arms. Her left hand, adorned with five 
rings, holds the patera of the eternal banquet, and 
from under her long skirt appears a little foot im- 
prisoned in an exquisite jewelled sandal. 

The coffin, which has the form of a base sup- 
porting the beautiful stmudacrum, shows, in relief, 
five Ionic pilasters, and between these are two 
expanded rosettes and two paterae. With the 
skeleton was found a Roman as uncialis, without 
the name of the ¢riwmvir monetarius. This coin 
is most valuable as enabling us to fix approxi- 
mately the date of. the monument. It is a fact 
that the asses unciales were struck in Rome in 
the year 537 of the city, and lasted until the lex 
Papiria in 665, while from 608 they were struck 
but rarely, and always bore the name of the mint- 
masters. Near the sarcophagus were several silver 
objects—such as a small vase, a small patera, a 
comb, bodkins for the hair, various small plates 
of different sizes, and a pair of pincers for pulling 
out hairs. Beside these were two little ivory 
amphorae for unguents, a bronze vase, and some 
small crystal balls. 

The buried girl whose effigy we see upon the 
cover was a Selana, as we learn from an inscrip- 
tion engraved on the border of the sarcophagus 
and repeated on the plaster. Some savants have 
maintained that the inscriptions commemorate two 
individuals, of whom one—the husband—desired 
to be buried beside the beloved partner of the 
brightest days of his life. But this idea is opposed, 
first of all, by the fact that the urn contained 
only one skeleton; and next by the consideration 





that the inscription on the border was hidden by 
the plaster employed in closing the cover, thus 
rendering necessary a new inscription, which was 
painted in red on the stucco itself. Over and 
above its artistic value, the sarcophagus is in- 
teresting also from the fact, as it appears to me 
to be, that the first inscription was impressed 
on the sarcophagus while still wet, with moveable 
types. Nor would this be the first example of 
such knowledge existing among the ancients. 
In his beautiful work, Inscriptions céramiques de 
Gréce (p. 45), the learned M. Albert Dumont has 
treated the subject exhaustively; and for the 
present it will be sufficient to say that we have 
now an additional instance. 

The place in which the sarcophagus was dis- 
covered is called La Martinella. It isa bill to the 
north-west of the town, and distant from it two 
kilométres. I went there a few days after the ex- 
cavation, and was able to examine the open tombs 
and the objects collected from them. One of the 
tombs, merely painted, had been already despoiled, 
and consequently nothing was to be found in it; 
but the others were full of sarcophagi and of 
small urns. There was nothing remarkable about 
the construction of the tombs, which were the 
usual square chambers, excavated in the soft 
stone, and approached by the usual road flanked 
by the docult, as in the other tombs at Chiusi. 
These Joculi, known in the neighbourhood by the 
name of nicchiott?, are appendages of the — 
cipal tomb. Instead of a door they have tiles bear- 
ing inscriptions which reproduce externally the 
names engraved or painted on theurnswithin, Many 
of the tiles have been collected, but not those, 
unfortunately, which revealed the name of the 
fair Seiana, whose body did not find a place in 
the principal chamber of the tomb, but was buried 
in the doculus nearest to the entrance on the left 
side of the road. Inside the large chamber was a 
sarcophagus and cover, originally broken and 
mended with lead. Like the rest, it was deco- 
rated with paintings, so effaced, however, that it 
was impossible even to make out the inscription 
traced on the edge with a brush. The remaining 
three Joculi contained small urns in Cetona stone 
(Cetona is the name of a hill in the neighbour- 
hood), and a sarcophagus in terra-cotta, bearing 
on the cover a female figure as large as life, 
and enveloped completely in a winding-sheet. 
But not one of the many urns and sarcophagi 
thus found is equal in beauty to that of Seiana, 
which may fairly be regarded as one of the most 
beautiful monuments of Etruscan art which has 
yet come down to us, 

The sarcophagus in question is, as I write, in 
Rome. The Minister of Public Instruction, 
Signor Coppino, who has opportunely ordered it 
to be bought, would do well to have it exhibited 
for some time in some museum in Rome, so that 
it might be admired and studied by the learned 
and the artistic of the capital, before being trans- 
ported, as is apparently intended, to Florence. 

This discovery, though the most important, 
was not, however, the only one recently made in 
the territory of Chiusi. The last Report addressed 
to the members of the Accademia dei Lincei by 
the Director-General of Museums and Excava- 
tions speaks particularly of a tomb in the shape of 
a well, discovered at Poggio alla Sala, on the 
road from Chiusi to Chiangiano. These well- 
shaped tombs are extremely ancient, and, as 
their name shows, they consist of a circular well, 
inside which is deposited a great bronze vase of 
beaten plates united by nails, In the bottom of 
the great vase is placed a seat, and on the seat 
the cinerary urn (canopus). 

The tomb of Poggio alla Sala, which I went to 
see when it was first discovered, had certain un- 
usual characteristics that would lead one to attri- 
bute to it a not very remote date. Instead of the 
usual great vase there was a small sepulchral 
chamber approached by a narrow path. Opposite 
the entrance was a bronze seat, similar to those 
in use in many places at the present day, on 
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which rested the urn containing the bones and 
ashes. This must have been covered with a linen 
cloth, embroidered probably in gold, for the woof 
of the tissue was visible on the oxydised surface 
of the vase and of the chair, and fragments were 
also apparent of extremely thin gold leaf. On 
the ground among the ashes were amulets. On 
each side of the seat were vases of bronze and of 
terra-cotta of different shapes, and of no artistic 
value; and on the walls of the entrance were 
suspended shields, 

I need not dwell on other less important dis- 
coveries made in the field belonging to Giovanni 
Corso; in that of Palazzuolo, in the district of 
Boschetto ; in the Crown lands of Fonte Rosella 
—where antiquities both Roman and Etruscan 
were brought to light. These continual excava- 
tions are less useful for purposes of study than 
they might be if the town of Chiusi contained a 
museum in proportion to its archaeological im- 
portance. 

The sad story of wholesale spoliation seemed to 
have come to an end when the Casuccini collec- 
tion was sold and transported to the museum at 
Palermo ; and a new era in the study of the anti- 
quities of Chiusi appeared to have dawned in 
1871, when the municipal authorities decided to 
found a local museum under the direction of a 
special commission. It was really touching to 
see the citizens throng to offer objects for the 
nascent museum, after the municipality had voted 
asum beyond their means for the acquisition of 
antiquities belonging to the heirs of the late 
bishop and to other private collectors, Ina very 
short time the two ground-floor rooms of the 
Palazzo Casuccini were too small for the quantity 
of objects brought into them, and a Government 
grant was applied for to obtain a more fitting locale. 
But intestine feuds soon quenched this gener- 
ous ardour. The antiquities have remained— 
some heaped up in cabinets in the municipal 
halls, some packed in a magazine where it is im- 
possible to move a step among the quantity of urns, 
tiles, and fragments of every kind. The cloister 
of the former convent of S, Francisco has a share 
of the objects, and the rest remain in the two rooms 
of the Palazzo Casuccini, where the damp is so 
great that the urns peel and fall to pieces, I do 
not know whether the Municipality continues its 
annual grant; but this I do know, that it is use- 
less to acquire objects which cannot be properly 
cared for, and that a love for the antiquities of 
one’s country is of no avail when it does no more 
than wrest them from those who can both pre- 
serve them and use them for purposes of study. 
Chiusi should possess an energetic syndic who 
would do for it what has been done for the anti- 
quities of Corneto by the Cavaliere Luigi Dasti, 
who has every reason to be proud of his work in 
having, in a short time, formed a municipal 
museum to which every day makes some addition. 

Of the excavations of Corneto, recommenced 
in the middle of October, I will speak another 
time. On some future occasion I will also inform 
you of the discoveries made in the district of the 
ancient Corfinium, and in other parts of Italy; 
and I will call particular attention to the Roman 
Theatre recently excavated at Nervi, near Venti- 
miglia,* 

Here, in Rome, a great number of people are 
continually attracted outside the Porta del Popolo, 
where one of the large towers at the side of the 
entrance has been demolished, and the discovery 
is daily made of new masses of marble once belong- 
ing to stupendous monuments, and afterwards used 
for mere building material. The monument from 
which the greatest quantity was taken must have 
been that of Lucius Nonius Asprenatus, of which 
it would seem that a great part may now be re- 
constructed. The remains of inscriptions and of 
ornaments belonging to it have been found, as 
well as some fine bas-reliefs representing a 
quadriga, almost of natural size. Among the 





* Seo Acapemy, November 17, p. 480. 





objects used for filling up the tower, and now 
found, is a Venus broken to pieces. 

In other parts of the city the usual discoveries 
continue to be made; and the Government has 
resumed the excavations near the Porta Maggiore, 
in the area adjoining the famous columbarium of 
the Statilii, of which the inscriptions, bought by 
the Minister Coppino, have been recently classified 
in the Museo Kircheriano, F. BaRNABEI. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A pHoToGRAPH has been taken from the painting 
of Pan by Luca Signorelli, in the Berlin Gallery, 
to be distributed to members of the Mantegna 
Society ; non-members can obtain copies (at cost- 

rice) from Messrs, Dulau and Co., of Soho 
Ream. . 


Mr. Hamwitton P. MacOarrny has had on 
view at his studio, No. 105 Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, a life-sized clay model of a group, 
Burns and Highland Mary, which he is to execute 
in marble for a Scottish gentleman. The plough- 
man-poet, half-rising from one knee, is speaking 
with appealing and caressing fervour to the rustic 
beauty, who, with a frank smile of affection, makes 
no pretence at coyness or indifference. The group 
holds well together, the costumes ure pleasantly 
treated and come well for sculptural use, and the 
expressions and actions are direct and spontaneous. 
The figure of Burns, especially the head and 
shoulders, strikes us, however, as somewhat too 
large in comparison with Mary. 


Tue proprietors of the Portfolio have taken a 
bold step, but one which will, we have no doubt, 
be justified by its commercial success, in commis- 
sioning from Mr. Whistler what we understand 
to be a retouch of his famous plate of Billingsyate 





(Boats at a Mooring)—one of the few plates | 
| the teacher of Calame and Guignor he was the 


among the many forming the work of this erratic 
but original artist which command admiration 


alike from those who have nothing but praise for | 
the whole of Mr. Whistler's works, and those who | 
do not in regarding them wholly abrogate the | 


critical function. It is not a little curious, and 
not a little indicative, perhaps, of the individu- 
ality of Mr. Whistler, that one of his most poetic, 
perhaps his most entirely satisfactory invention 
should be connected with a name and a locality to 


most of us so entirely prosaic as that of Billings- | 


gate; but it is at least certain that in the theme 
here chosen the artist has reached a rhythmic 
arrangement of line which is of very peculiar and 
exceptional beauty. 





cluster &f boats, many-masted and many-roped, | 


which are moored together; and just as this por- 
tion of the etching is poetical and delicate, so the 
part that shows the buildings of Billingsgate is 
substantial, firm and strong. The work is 
throughout of a very high order—the print one of 
enduring interest. A limited number of proofs 
on Japanese paper has been struck from the 


.plate, previous to its urdergoing publication in 


the usual course in the pages of the magazine ; 
and these proofs appear to be printed with especial 
care, and are certainly drawn from the plate while 
it is in irreproachable condition. We hear that 
Mr. Whistler superintended the printing. 

Tue death of Mr. Sidney Smirke, R.A., which 
took place on Saturday, at the age of seventy- 
seven, removes one of the last survivors of the old 
school of English architects. Contemporary with 
Nash and Soan in his early life, he saw the rise 
of the great Gothic movement under Pugin and 
his followers, but was never drawn into it. Like 
everybody else, he imitated the mediaeval styles 
in his ecclesiastical buildings—indeed, public pre- 
judice would not have allowed him to do other- 
wise—but all his more spontaneous works derive 
their inspiration from the classic models of Greece 
and Italy. Mr. Smirke was a member of the 
Royal Academy, where he was for some years 
Professor of Architecture. He was also Fellow 


of the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 


and the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
had received the gold medal of the Institute, 
which is the highest compliment they can give to 
a member of the profession. His best-known 
works are the Carlton and Conservative Club- 
houses, and the alteration of that part of Bur- 
lington House which is occupied by the Royal 
Academy. 


Tue removal of the mound of earth and débris 
to the east of the Railway Station on the Esqui- 
line at Rome has lately disclosed a magnificent 
piece of the ancient walls of the time of the 
Kings. It is to be boped that this splendid frag- 
ment, which cannot be less than thirty feet high, 
will be preserved. Built against it were found 
the walls and other remains of handsome houses, 
probably of the period of Augustus, 


Mr, CLavupE Puitiies writes :— 

“TI observe that in your notice this week of the 
exhibition of drawings at the Grosvenor Gallery the 
magnificent finished study by Leonardo da Vinci 
(lent by the Earl of Warwick) for a head in the 
picture of St. Anne and the Virgin in the Louvre is 
described as ‘the study for the head of St. Anne 
herself’ in that picture. The drawing is, I believe, 
also so described in the Catalogue. It is, however, 
clear that the study is one for the head of the Virgin 
seated on the knees of St. Anno, and this is proved 
by the position and expression of the face, which is in 
the finished picture bent down and inclined towards 
the infant Saviour in the right-hand corner of the 
picture. Reference to the picture itself in the Louvre, 
or to the original cartoon by Leonardo in the pos- 
session of the Royal Academy would, I think, con- 
clusively prove the incorrectness of the present 
description.” 


TE famous Swiss landscape-painter, Francois 
Diday, who died at Geneva on the 29th ult., was 
born in the same city in 1812, studied landscape- 
painting in France, and then returned home. As 


pioneer of the new manner of treating Alpine 
landscape, and the founder of that Genevan 
school for which Calame won a worldwide re- 
nown., Diday himself preferred the stormy as- 
pects of nature in the high mountain districts, 
although he has left some quiet idyllic pictures, 
the motive of which was usually taken from the 
neighbourhood of the Lake of Geneva. He used 
to send all his works to the Paris Salon, and in 
1842 received the distinction of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Among his friends Diday 
went by the name of the “Genevan Salvator 


Rosa.” 
y » + | 
We speak of course of the | 


Tue Art Exhibition of Dresden this year does 
not seem to have been any more remarkable than 


| that of the Berlin Academy, which is generally 


| admitted to have been very poor. 





German art, 
indeed, seems to have stagnated somewhat 
of late, and even German critics cannot find 
ground for any sincere laudation. Everywhere a 
meritorious endeavour is seen to prevail; but at 
scarcely any of the exhibitions has there been 
more than mediocre attainment. Domestic genre 
both of the sentimental and mildly humorous 
description floods German exhibitions, just as it 
did our English shows some years ago, to the 
almost entire exclusion of historic or poetic sub- 
jects. Even when these are chosen they are 
generally treated in genre-like style. Nor has 
landscape yet risen in Germany as it has done in 
England to any great significance. In all the 
German exhibitions this year there does not seem 
to have been one truly great landscape. German 
attempts at religious art, also, too often only 
reproduce the sensational and theatrical effects of 
Gabriel Max, so that with all its high talk and 
earnest endeavour it is to be feared that German 
art has still much to learn and much to forget 
before it can take the lead, as it aspires to do, on 
the Continent. This year, at all events, has not 
brought it any nearer into rivalry with the French 
school, 


In our notice of the Water-Colour Society last 
week we inadvertently misnamed a painting 
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which (as we observed) “may be understood to | 
represent the close of autumn.” We called it “ Mr. 
Hale’s Study for a Drawing” (No. 139); whereas 
it is in reality Mr. Marsh’s November, a Sketch 
(No. 140). 

Tuer two delightful German legends of “ The 
Beautiful Melusina” and “ The Seven Ravens,” 
illustrated by Moritz von Schwind, have been 
brought out this year in magnificent form as 
eostly gift-books, by Paul Neff, of Stuttgart. 


Tat Natural History of Art (Naturgeschichte 
der Kunst) is the title of a new work on the 
philosophy of art by Otto Busch. Many striking 
and original views, founded to a great extent on 
Darwin's theory, are put forth in it. 


An instructive work, entitled The Domain of 
Photography (Gesammtgebiet des Lichtdrucks), 
by Prof. Husnik, has lately been sae ag 70 as the 
twenty-second volume of Hartleben’s Technical 
and Chemical Library. It affords practical in- 
formation concerning all the numerous modes of 
photographic printing now in use. 

A MONOGRAPH on the etched work of the two 
Canaletti—that is to say, Antonio Canale and 
Bernardo Belotto—has been prepared by Herr 
Rudolph Meyer, of Dresden, and will be published 
at the beginning of next year. 


A srconpD issue of the great German publica- 
tion Die Klassiker der Maleret is announced by 
the firm of Paul Neff, of Stuttgart. This edition, 
like the former one, will be completed in thirty- 
four folio numbers, each containing two large 
photographic plates. 


Die Kunst fiir Alle is another publication by 
the same firm, which is now coming out in 
monthly numbers. It deals not only with paint- 
ing, but with etching, copper-engraving, and 
wood-engraving; and offers numerous reproduc- 
tions of all the greatest masters in these arts from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 


Tue last number of L’Art is almost entirely 
devoted to Benvenuto Cellini. It contains a 
biographical sketch by René Ménard, more correct 
perhaps, but not nearly so amusing as Cellini’s 
own delightfully naive and egotistic account of 
himself; and numerous reproductions of his 
works, especially of his exquisite little statues of 
heathen divinities. 


A MONUMENT to the memory of Félix Duban, 
one of the most distinguished of French archi- | 
tects, is tobe set up, at the public cost, in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. The bust of Duban has been 
executed by M. Guillaume, the director of the 
School, and is spoken of as an excellent likeness. 


_ An archaeological discovery has just been made 
in Italy of a subterranean city near Manfredonia, 
at the foot of the Monte Gargano, in Puglia. 
A temple of Diana was first discovered ; then a 
portico, about 35 feet long, with columns and 
capitals ; and, lastly, a necropolis of 16,000 square 
yards, A number of inscriptions have been brought 
to light, and sent to the museum at Naples. The 
city discovered is the ancient Sipontum, spoken 
of by Strabo, Livy, and Polybius, which was 
swallowed up in an earthquake. The houses were 
above 20 feet below the level of the soil. The 
I talian Government have taken the necessary pre- 
cautions to continue the excavations on a large 
scale. Every day new discoveries: are made; and 
* monument was lately found which was erected 
in honour of Pompey after his victory over the 
pirates, and a large quantity of gold and brass 
money, 

_ Tue Rev. C. G. Biittner, of the Rhenish Mis- 
sion, has made a very interesting discovery of 
Bushman paintings near !Ameib, in Damaraland, 
far away from the part of the country now in- 
habited by the Bushmen. He found two series 
of paintings in red ochre on neighbouring cliffs of 
the Erongo mountains; in one case an overhang- 
ing rock has preserved them from damage, and | 
has also preserved traces of a shining white trans- | 








parent varnish, which Mr. Biittner thinks may 


| have been a preparation of milk. The —- 


as usual, represent the figures of men and animals, 
the latter including giraffes, zebras, springboks, 
jackals, ostriches, and a nondescript beast which 
looks like a horse. The human figures represent 
Bushmen and Hottentots; perhaps, also, the 
Hereros with their peculiar mode of dressing the 
hair. Most of the figures are naked and armed 
with bows and arrows. Some carry a curious 
instrument like a short whip with two thongs. 
One of the paintings represents a chase after 
springboks, and in this the figures in the back- 
ground are of smaller size than those in front—an 
interesting example of perspective. Otherwise 
the different groups seem to have little relation to 
one another. Dr. Biittner’s discovery confirms the 
belief that the Bushmen have been driven south- 
ward, and adds another proof of their skill as 
draughtsmen. The paintings are of the same 
kind as those pictured by Dr. Fritsch] in his work 
on the natives of South Africa. 


On the 26th ult. and following days were sold 
the works of art of the late M. Meyers. Among 
the most important, were—A reliquary, formed of 
four arched plaques of copper, champlevé enamel, 
representing the four evangelists, school of 
Cologne of the thirteenth century, 1,720 fr.; an 
applique of copper repoussé and champlevé enamel, 
four inches high by five wide, representing a 
knight in armour riding at full gallop a horse 
richly caparisoned, French work of the thirteenth 
century, 1,520 fr.; large fine enamelled cross of 
copper, on gold ground, Rhenish school of the 
thirteenth century, 2,550 fr.; two large carved oak 
panels, one representing three personages with the 
arms and costumes of the fifteenth century, under 
Gothic arches, part of a series illustrating the 
history of Charlemagne and his paladins, from the 
Abbey of Naarden: the other represents the Dutch 
lion, with heraldic birds, 4,000 fr.; small group 
in box-wood, with S, Catherine, 455 fr.; an oval 
seal of carved ivory, 470 fr.; a Caffagiolo dish, 
with two busts, 500 fr.; a kettle for water, of 
copper, formed of a lion standing; the handle, in 
the form of a lizard, unites the back of the head 
to the crupper of the animal; twelfth century, 
710 fr.; twenty panes of painted glass, 1,500 fr. 
The whole proceeds of the sale amounted to 
48,261 fr. 


TuE fine stained-glass windows in the choir of 
St. Lorenz, at Niinberg, dating from the fifteenth 
century, are known to all who have visited that 
richly-decorated old church. Most persons will 
have remarked also that one of these windows 
contains only plain glass, the old painted one 
having been knocked away by some clergyman in 
the last century who desired light more than 
decorative effect. This sacrifice is to be regretted, 
but it will probably be a much worse error to set 
up, as it is now proposed to do, a brand-new 
painted window, in rivalry with the old ones, 
which will probably kill with its crude colours 
their rich soft tints. Far better, surely, plain 
glass and the light of heaven than a glorification 
of the Empire and Kaiser Wilhelm, executed in 
a Munich manufactory from Prof. Wanderer’s 
design. The nineteenth century, it is to be 
feared, is fast invading even Niirnberg. 


AN important collection of documents relating 
to the history of Rubens has recently been made 
known as existing in the Brussels Library among 
the so-called Records of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
from whence the Vicomte de Laborde derived 
so much information. These documents were 
written, it would appear, in 1771, “ by the hand 
of Francois Mols,” having been copied by him 
from various sources, chiefly consisting of family 
papers and personal writings, the originals of 
which have long since disappeared. Of course, 
until these documents, which are contained in 
fifteen volumes folio, are examined, it is impossible 
to say how ‘far their contents may justify the 
title assigned to them—Recuetl de piéces authen- 





| tiques tant sur P.-P. Rubens et ses ouvrages que sur 


d'autres artistes de Vécole flamande—but one can- 
not help hoping that here may be found another 
source of information regarding the Netherland 
schools of painting, upon which so much new 
light has been thrown of late years by the re- 
searches of several art-historians. The city of 
Antwerp has recently appointed a committee to 
prepare and publish an exhaustive Rubens biblio- 
graphy, including all administrative documents, 
family papers, letters to or from Rubens, papers 
referring to his diplomatic missions, even contem- 
wry biographies of other men whose lives throw 
ight upon his—everything, in short, that ma: 
serve future biographers as a foundation for their 
studies, This new material will no doubt find a 
fitting place in this vast work. 








THE STAGE. 


MM. Merrimac anp Hatkvy’s La Cigale, now per- 
forming at the Théatre des Variétés, has been 
adapted for the English stage by Mr. Hollingshead 
and produced at the Gaiety Theatre. The piece 
presents no novel feature either in story or inci- 
dents ; but the old theme of the foundling reclaimed 
by her well-to-do friends, and shocking them by 
the habits she has contracted among old associates, 
is skilfully handled, the old materials are in- 
geniously combined, and the authors have fur- 
nished the dialogue with many amusing allusions. 
The pathetic element in the French piece, of which 
something has been heard, is not very manifest in 
the English play, but Miss Farren’s performance 
of the ‘ Grasshopper ”—the girl who has been a star 
performer among “acrobats,” and who cannot forget 
her previous occupation—is full of spirit and 
humour. 


Mr. Tooxe returns to London on Monday next, 
and will make his appearance that evening at the 
Globe Theatre in three farces. 


Tue title given by the adaptors to the English 
version of M. Sardou’s Dora is Black Mail. The 
comedy will be produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in January. 


THe new drama by MM. Dennery and Cormon, 
at the Ambigu Comique, entitled Une Cause 
Célebre, appears to have achieved considerable suc- 
cess. It is a romantic play of the class of Les 
Deux Orphelines, by the same authors. We under- 
stand that the right of adaptation has been acquired 
by Mr. Meyer, and that a version is already in 
preparation for our stage. 

Tur only censorship which was exercised 
over Hernani on the occasion of its recent re- 
production at the Théatre Frangais is the sup- 
pression of the “J’y suis” uttered by Don Carlos 
on hearing of his election as Emperor. Whether 
this was done in order to spare the suggestion of 
the second half of a now famous aphorism, we 
cannot tell. The parterre, however, knew their 
Victor Hugo too well to be baulked in this 
fashion, and mocking cries of “ J’y suis” greeted 
the Imperial ears, Otherwise the audience, 
which included on the first night MM. Gambetta, 
Girardin, Jules Simon, Léon Say, Jules Grévy, 
and most of the other Republican notabilities, 
were silent and respectful, indulging in none of 
those clamorous outbursts which signalised the 
production of ZZernani in 1850 and 1838, Even 
the deafening cries of “ Vive l’Allemagne ” in the 
last scene of the fourth act could not move so 
well-bred an audience to any sign of emotion. 








MUSIC. 


Herr WILueLtms was the special attraction of 
last Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace. The 
great violinist’s répertotre is in general compara- 
tively so limited that it was pleasant to find him 
on this occasion introducing a novelty in Raff’s 
violin concerto in B minor, Op. 161, which has 
not before been heard in England. As a com. 
poser Raff is as unequal as he is prolific; the con. 
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certo is certainly not a work likely to enhance his 
reputation here. The construction is clever; but 
the themes are uninteresting in the first two 
movements, and trivial in the finale. The solo 
art was, of course, magnificently played ; though 
{err Wilhelmj seems at times to sacrifice every- 
thing to the production of a grand tone. In this 
respect and in purity of intonation he is probably 
unequalled ; but his playing seldom goes to the 
heart like Joachim’s: it is more astonishing, but 
less sympathetic. Beethoven’s symphony in F 
was admirably rendered by the orchestra, Mr. 
Manns’s tempo in the much-debated third move- 
ment (the minuet) being, in our opinion, most 
— A novelty of the concert was Liszt’s 
rilliant and effective arrangement for orchestra 
of his fourth “ Rhapsodie Hongroise.” A new 
vocalist, Mdme. Matilda Savertal, made her first 
appearance on this occasion. She has a powerful 
voice, ot good quality, and she sings with genuine 
feeling ; a slight tendency at times to force her 
voice may have been due to nervousness. The 
other vocalist of the concert was Signor Foli. 
This afternoon the last concert before Christmas 
will take place, when a new sacred cantata, Heze- 
kiah, by Mr. J. L. Hatton, will be performed for 
the first time. 


THERE were no novelties at the last Monday 
Popular Concert. Mr. Charles Hallé played 
Schubert's fantasia in C, Op. 15 (the “ Wan- 
derer” Fantasia); Mdme. Norman Néruda gave 
Riist’s violin sonata in D minor; and the pro- 
- gramme also included Beethoven’s variations for 
piano, violin, and violoncello on “Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu,” and Mozart’s quartett in C 
major. 


Pror. MACFARREN’s Joseph was performed, for 
the first time in London, by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, on Tuesday evening. The 
solo parts were sustained by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mrs, Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, and the 
London Vocal Union; Mr. Barnby conducted. 
Further acquaintance with the oratorio confirms 
the opinion expressed after hearing it on its pro- 
duction at Leeds, that it is certainly the best of 
the three oratorios which its composer has at 
present written. The large number of soloists 
required for it and the difficulty of some parts of 
the music may prevent its being very frequently 
heard; but it will, none the less, we think, take 
its place as a valuable addition to our standard 
English music. 


Crmarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto was produced 
at the Orystal Palace on Wednesday afternoon. 
The English adaptation is by Mr. W. Grist. We 
hope to speak of the work and its performance in 
detail next week. 


Tue Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral 


Society will give its first concert for the present | 


season this evening, under the direction of Mr. 
George Mount. A special feature of the programme 
will be a symphony by Kalliwoda, a composer of 
whom (in this country at least) little beyond the 
name is known. 


Mr. Grorae Fox has just published “ Carols 
for Christmas-Tide, set to Music for Little Singers ” 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.). The selection of words 
is mostly excellent; and many of Mr. Fox’s melo- 
dies are such as children will easily sing, and will 
like; but the harmony is by no means free from 
blemishes, which is, we consider, a cause for re- 
gret, the more so as the mistakes we have noticed 
appear, at least in many cases, to be the result of 
inadvertence. 


Stanor Lavro Rosst, Director of the Conser- 
vatoire of Naples, has invited all pianists of fame 
to compose « pianoforte piece dedicated to the 
memory of Bellini. The various pieces wil! be 
published in an album, to be called Omaggio det 
pianisti a Bellini, Up to the present, twelve 


pianists have accepted the invitation, among them 
The profits arising from the 
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sale of this album are to go towards a monu- 
ment of Bellini. 


A NEW four-act opera, Zilia, by M. Gaspar 
Villate, has been produced at the Théatre-Italien, 
Paris, The composer is a native of Cuba, and has 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire. The work was 
well received, but is somewhat severely criticised 
in the current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, 


M. Camitte Sarnt-Sakns’s “ opéra biblique” 
Samson et Dalila was produced on the 2nd inst. 
at Weimar, with great success, under the direction 
of Terr Eduard Lassen. 


Tue dispute referred to in last week’s Music 
Notes as to the production of M. Gounod’s Poly- 
eucte has, it appears, been settled for the present ; 
the publishers, in order not to hinder the repre- 
sentation of the opera, have decided to send a 
score to the director, but intend to take legal pro- 
ceedings against the composer to recover the 
amount which they consider due to them. 


Govnop's Cing Mars, in its modified form, has 
been performed at Lyons, and most favourably 
received. 


Ata recent Concert Populaire in Paris, Schu- 
mann’s quintett in E flat was played by M. Théo- 
dore Ritter and all the strings of the orchestra. 
Surely this is the reductio ad absurdum of the 
modern fashion of performing chamber composi- 
tions as orchestral music. A more ridiculous 
caricature than that likely to result when a pianist 
is accompanied by fifty or sixty instruments instead 
of four can hardly be conceived. 


THE death is announced from Paris of Alex- 
andre Francois Debain, the head of the well- 
known firm of harmonium and piano manufac- 
turers. M. Debain was 67 years of age. 


Ir is proposed to build a new cancert-hall at 
Leipzig, as the Gewandhaus has long been found 
inadequate to the musical requirements of the 
town. The new hall is to accommodate an 
audience of at least 2,000; and it is intended to 
use it for orchestral concerts, while the chamber 
concerts will still be given in the Gewandhaus. 
The estimated cost is about 900,000 marks 
(45,000/.). 

Messrs. Brerrkorpr AND HArret have issued 
a prospectus of a cheap series of musical publica- 
tions, under the title of “ Volks-ausgabe.” Judg- 
ing from the list of works already announced, the 
undertaking is likely to prove a formidable rival 
to the well-known and deservedly popular “ Peters 
Editions,” 


Tue Musikalisches Wochenblatt states that Max 
Bruch has been commissioned to compose for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1879 a large work for 
solos, chorus, and orchestra. 
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Archbold (J. F.), The Poor Law, 13th ed., cr 8vo.. (Shaw) 35/0 
Aristophanes’ Ranae, Text, with English Notes and Pre- 
face, by F. A. Paley, GF S¥0...ccccccccccccccccccs (Bell) 4/6 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, by L. M. Alcott, 12mo .... (S. Low) 2/6 
Anstin (S.), Uncle Philip,a Tale for Boys and Girls, cr 8vo 
(Masters) 3/6 
Balfour (C. A.), Women worth Emulating, cr 8vo 
7 (S.S.U.) 2/0 
Barkley (H. C.), My Boyhood, a Story Book for Boys, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) 6/0 
Bateman (F.), Darwinism tested by Language, cr 8vo 
(Rivington) 6/0 
Bibliographical List, part iii., completing the Work and 
containing Lists of Books relating to the Scottish Dia- 


lects, &c., &c., edited by J. H. Nodal ........ (Triibner) 4/6 
Binz (C.), Elements of Therapeutics, translated by E. J. 
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Bonaparte (Prince L.-L.), On the Dialects of Eleven 
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Classification of the English Dialects, Two Maps 

° (Triibner) 1/0 

Bose (B.), New System of Medicine, entitled Recognisant 
Medicine, v0... .cccccccccccscccccecccceces (Churchill) 10/6 

Bose (B.), Principles of Rational Therapeutics, cr 8vo 

(Churchill) 4/ 

Boy and Man ; a Story for Young and Old, large sq 

(R. T.8.) 4/0 
Boys’ and Girls’ Annual—G@ood Things, vol. 1877, 4to 
(Strahan) 7/6 

Brown (C. B.), Fifteen Thousand Miles on the Amazon — 

and its Tributaries, 8vo ........... seeeeeeee(Stanford) 21/0 
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Burnett (C. H.), The Ear, its Anatomy, Physiology, and 

Diseases, roy 8v0 ....... eeeeeee Chetbsen ceed (Churchill) 18/6 
Butler (S.), Life and Habit, cr 8vo ............ (Triibner) 7/6 
Buxton (H. J. W.), Short Sermons for Children, 2nd ed., 

IZMO ....ecccees see eeeeeseees eeccccccce (Skeffington) 3/6 
Church (A. J.), Stories from Homer, cr 8vo ...... (Seeley) 5/0 
Cocker (J.), Sermons, vol. ii., cr 8VO .........ee0ee (Kent) 6/0 
Companion to the Work Table, Knitting, &c., 6 vols. in 

ME s56n0d460s0eccdsenasesseeeenseandoed (Hatchards) 15/0 
Cotton (E. R.), More about our Coffee-Room, 12mo 

(Nisbet) 3/6 

Cooke (E. W.), Leaves from My Sketch-Book, 2nd series, 

WE cbnssvcrnscee ececcccccsocee eer er. (J. Murray) 21/0 
Dark Colleen (The) : a Pastoral, cr 8vo 


(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Day of Rest, vol. July to December, 1877,4to ..(Strahan) 5/@ 
Di Cesnola (L. P.), Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, 
and Temples, illustrated, 8vo.........0.0+. (J. Murray) 50/0 
De Lacy’s Letters on Latin Pronunciation, cr 8vo 
(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Donaldson (J.), Suburban Farming, with Additions, by R. 
8. Burns, cr 8vo....... anebers onnesenn «e--(Lockwood) 6/0 
Douglas (J. C.), Manual of Telegraph Construction, 2nd 
Oe, CF BVO .ccccsccccsccecsccccccccsccscecces (Griffin) 15/0 
Edersheim (A.), Golden Diary of Heart Converse with 
De li penapeneaes R.T.8S.) 4/0 
Edkins (J.), Religion in China, 2nd ed., 8vo ....(Triibner) 7/6 
Elworthy (F. T.), Grammar of the West Somerset Dialect 
(Triibner) 5/0 
Flower Stories for Little Gatherers, by Isaline, 12mo 
(Shaw) 2/6 
Folkestone Ritual Case—Ridsdale v. Clifton, &c., 8¥o 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 25/6 


Forjett (C.), Our Real Danger in India, 8vo...... (Cassell) 7/6 

Fornander (A.), An Account of the Polynesian Race, its 
SE, OO, SUN LOD sic divcicesccécsseseus (Triibner) 7/6 

Franc (M. J.), Little Mercy, 12mo........... ---(S. Low) 4/0 


Glynne (S. R.), Notes on the Churches of Kent, 8vo 
(J. Murray) 12/0 


Good Stories, 41st series, cr 8VO......+..00 (W. Gardner) 1/6 
Herford (B.), Story of Religion in England, a Book for 
Young Folk, cr 8vo ..... arr (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 


History of the British Empire, new ed.,12mo .. (Collins) 2/6 
Holden (L.), Landmarks, Medical and Surgical, 2nd ed., 

WO iene hein: <a dekalaaiice ein Gajeiahlaliaie miaaimabiisies (Churchill) 3/6 
Hoole (C. H.), Hermione, a Tragedy, 12mo .. (Pickering) 4/6 
Hulme (F. E.), Examples for Fret-Cutting and Wood-Carv- 

Pi Mvccrsvceonesetecsereséaaesnene (Marcus Ward) 7/6 
Jennings (L. J.), Field Paths and Green Lanes, being 

Country Walks chiefly in Surrey and Sussex, cr 8vo 

(J. Murray) 10/6 
Johnston (K.), Compendium of Geography and Travel : 

cape ge gn eT, ES (Stanford) 21/0 

Karl Krapp’s Little Maidens and their Good Gifts, cr 8vo ow 
; (R. T.8.) 3/ 
Kent’s Commentary on International Law, edited by J. T. 

Abdy, 2nd ed., cr 8vo .......... Cocccccccccccece (Bell) 10/6 

Knox (J. C.), Tales of the Parables, 2 vols., 18mo 

(Tubbs) each 1/6 
Lapsed but not Lost, cr 8V0.....0+seeccceeceeeees (Daldy) 5,0 
Livingstone (Dr.), Life and Finding of, with H. M. Stan- 





ley’s Letters, 12mo ....... MOA SAOREREOAER AGH .«-(Dean) 3/6 
My Pet’s Gift Book, roy 8vO ....ceeeceseeeencs (R.T.S.) 4/@ 
Lenormant ;(F.), Chaldean Magic, its Origin and Develop- _ 

MND ncn scabeiciscnceccubessaaaceseaeon (Bagster) 12/0 


Letourneau (C.), Biology, translated by W. Maccall, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Lewin (F.), Fasti Sacri, roy 8vo ....... venanan .+.-(Bell) 21/0 
Lukin (J.), The Boy Engineers, a Book for Boys, cr 8vo 
(Triibner) 7/6 
Lynn (R.), Corrie, a Story for Christmas, 12mo (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Mackenzie (D.), The Flood of Sahara, cr 8vo.... (S. Low) 10/6 
Marshall (E.), Lady Alice ; or, Two Sides of a Picture, cr 8vo 


(Seeley) 5/@ 
Marshall (E.), Mrs. Haycock’s Chronicles, cr 8vo A 
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Nevile (G.), Horses and Riding, 2nd ed., cr 8ve . 
(Longmans) 6/0 
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(Seeley) 12/0 
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Pearson (D. D.), Stories of Christian Joy and Sorrow, 12mo 
(Masters) 2/0 
Perkins (J.). Floral Designs for the Table, folio (Wyman) 300 
Portrait Birthday Book of Famous Names, sq ....(Secley) 5/9 
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Saxby (E. M. A. F.), Voices of Nature, sq ..(W. Gardner) 1/6 
Sayce (A. H.), Lectures on Babylonian Literature, 8vo ; 
(Bagster) 4,0 
Schebek (E.), Violin Manufacture in Italy, 8vo - 
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Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1878, 8VO .....+.++-(Cassell) 5/0 
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